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LITBRATUBA. 


THE GIRL ASLEEP OVER SPENSER'S “FAERY 
QUEEN.” 





Suggested by a Statue in one of the Late Exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 


The notion that it is only a dull book, or a dull sermon, that is provocative 


of sleep, is a fallacy. Anything which, in certain conditions of the body, con- 
fines the attention to a single subject, however engrossing, is calculated to pro- 
duce a sedative effect upon the nerves. Dr. Binns has some curious remarks 
upon this subject in his “ Philosophy of Sleep,” to which I beg to refer any 
reader 
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may consider it an anomaly that a young lady slumber over 
een.” The Author. 


The summer sun is sinking fast amid the golden west, 

The truant linnet, home returned, has sung himself to rest ;— 
The bee has left the fox glove bell, the brook so stilly flows, 
That not a breath is on the air but whispers of repose. 


The landscape wears a mellower green, its loveliest hues the sky, 
And nought but images of peace are present to the eye; 
Sweet soothing sights, and slumberous sounds that gentlest thoughts 


instil, 
Of power to bid each trancéd sense grow captive to their will! 


Planged heart-deep in the sweetest song that ever poet sung ;— 
Of Una wandering, all unharmed, life’s tangled wilds among ; 
Just as her favourite page is turned, she owns the soft controul, 
And sleep, the balmy sleep of youth, is sliding on her soul! 


With drooping head, and yielding form, half sitting, half reclined,— 
Swayed to and fro, like the willow wand that wayes with every 
nd ;— 


Her eyelids, snowy fair, and show like evening lilies twain, 
So gently close, the lightest breath may open them again! 


But lo! a change ! a deeper seal is pressed upon her eyes, 
Ob! when did ever mortal sleep put on a fairer ? 

No sign of consciousness she gives may waking life beseem, 

Save that her hand still clasps the book that stirred her fairy dream. 


Hush! let her sleep ; no evil eye with baleful glance is near ; 
No envious apieit stoops to pour bis poison ie ear ;— 
But inly pray she may escape upon onward wa, 

The pestilence that walks by night, the shaft that ies by day! 


Not hers the wild and feverish sleep—brief respite snatched from 


a— 
From which the heart-sick sufferer prays she ne’er may wake again ; 
Nor the sad uneasy slambers wrung from grief’s unwilling grace, 
That bring the soul no added strength for this world’s me race. 


Not hers the visions, all too fair, that mock the mourner’s eye, 

Of friends she never more may meet, of pleasures long gone by ;— 
So beautiful and passing sweet, a preseat heaven that make, 

To deepen but the darkness ‘round, that ’waits us when we ‘wake ! 


Sweet one of innocence and peace are flitting o’er her brain, 
Of fireside loves, and homebred joys, a blithe and radiant train ; 
And when those visions fair depart, her oaly change will be 

To the “ sober certainty of bliss,” the bright reality! 


Then wake het not, her happy dreams are written on her face ; 
And who may tell what seraph forms one idle word may chase ; 
The heaven about our youth that lies, is with her in her sleep, 
And angel sentinels around, their guardian vigils keep ! 


Oh! ever thus may slumber lie as lightly on her brow ; 

Her gentle heart o’erflow with thoughts as pare as fill it now $ 

And may the peace all human kea that passeth, be her guest, 
Whea, in God's good time, she lays her down to take her final rest! 


THE SONG OF THE HOUSE. 


With ce threadbare worn, 
With eyelids heavy as lead, 

A member sat in the Commons’ House 
When he ought to have been in bed. 


“ Talk! talk! talk! 
In the morning from twelve till four! 
And talk! talk! talk! 
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And election bills to pay ; 





The right to stand on this matted floor, ase | do not think our people are good for much? Why, with that sword of 
The right to address that chair, = | yours, I should be very sorry to face you with my whole division. What 
And the /imes a blank—for I’m not of the ran } a Light ee aoe the rogue will make, De Rohan! see, he has plundered 
To be reported there. | the grapes already.’ And the jolly prince sat back in his chair, and 


one ‘ | poured himself out another glass of “ Imperial Tokay.” 
“ Sit! sit! sit! : soit | “Hush, Victor !’’ said his father, laughing, in spite of himself, at his 
_ From weary chime to chime! | child’s forwardness, “Look at your little English friend; he stands 
Sit! sit! sit! at . , uiet there, and says nothing. I shall make an Englishman out of my boy, 
And to miss a division ’s a crime. Sgerton ; he shall go to an English school, and learn to ride and box, an 
Amend, divide, and report— |tobeaman. I love England and the English. Egerton, your good 








* Report, divide, and amend— | health! I wish my boy to be like yours. Sa; ! he is quiet, but 
ill each sectioa ’s a riddle, the Act a maze | I will answer for it he fears neither man nor devil.” 
And a muddle from end to end. | My father’s face lighted up with pleasure as he me to his side. 
“« Talk! talk! talk! | — es ug = he thought his ugly, timid, shrinking child was 
ioht : | the admiration of all. 
Talk talk talk “pew acd Highs ; “I think the boy has courage,” be said, “ but for that I give him lit- 
Through the sweltering midsummer night ; tle credit. All men are naturally brave; it is but education that 
While all about the House , pone us reflect ; hence we learn to fear consequences, and so become 
The bone-boilers’ odours cling, cowasea, 
To mock us with dreams of the Peothery hills, . . Pardon, mon cher,” observed the Austrian general, with a laugh. 
Where the grouse are on the wing ! “ Now, my opinion is that all men are naturally cowards, and that we 
° alone deserve credit who overcome that propensity, and so distinguish 
“ Oh! but to breathe the breath | ourselves for what we choose to call bravery, but which we ought rather 
Of the heather and gorse so sweet, to term self-command. What say you, De Rohan? You have been in ac- 
With my wide-awake on my head, tion, and ‘on the ground,’ too, more than once. Were you not cursed! 
And my luncheon at my feet! afraid ?” : : v 
For only one short hour De Roban smiled good-humouredly, and filled his glass. 
To feel as I used to feel, “Shall I tell you my opinion of courage?” said he, holding up the 
After a morning’s blaze at the birds, sparkling fluid to the Tight. “I think of courage what our Hunga- 
For an appetite for my meal !’’ rian Hussars think of a bey eo ~ a - use,’ say they, ‘is 
. cuirass and back-piece, and at t e ve armour! Give 
i ees Te a woo pint of wine ix ont stemath, Gal Wo Gre all over? 
a Member cal te pret Guathan? Wien ae, Se put your breastplate on—it is very light, and fits 
very ad 
euriianee would have been in bed. The grassed Slot eguin, bak watumnd tothe charge. 
Ts Gea-Gans. taal: edi thowen: “You remind me,”’ said he, “ of a conversation 1 overheard when I 
A poo} pp eaphe dn’t quit was a lieutenant in the Ist oa ar of Uhlans. We were drawn up on 
Se teed to wales the tant of aad the crest of a bill, opposite a ~a f in position, not half a mile from us. 
By singing the Song of the House! —Punch. | Lf they had retired us two hu yards, we should have been under 
y singing 8 cover ; but we never got the order, and there we stood. Whish! the 
en round shot came over our heads and under our feet, and into our ranks, 
and we lost two men and five horses before we knew where we were. The 
THE INTERPRETER, soldiers grumbled sadly, and a gaye ge ~ LAL eT 
to the rear. Mind you, it is not fair to ask cavalry to sit still and 


CHAPTER I.—* PAR NOBILE.” 
. . . . . 


is 
nded for amusement : but the officers, being cowards by education, Mr. 
, bi ? rton, did their duty well, and ke yn fm gy pas 
“You shall play with my toys, and break them S gh Ge up ing my troop anxiously enough, and I heard one man say to his comrade, 





papa loves the English, and you are my English friend, a handsome | “ at Johann, Fritz! what a bold one he is ; he nothing of 
blue-eyed child to his little Pp , as the tered hand-in-hand | the fire ; see, he tickles the horse of his front-rank man even now, to make 
through the spacious entrance-hall at Edeldorf. The boy was evidently | him kick.’ ” 


bent on patronizing his friend. The friend was somewhat abashed and| “Exactly my argument,” interrupted my father ; “he was an unedu- 





| bewildered, and grateful to be taken notice of. cated man, jem = yoy Ad nothing to be afraid of. Bravery, after all, 
r 


“What is your name ?—may I call you by your Christian name ?” | is only insensibility to s 
said the lesser child, timidly, and rather nestling to his protector, for; “Fritz did not think so,” replied Wallenstein. “Hear his answer— 
such had the bigger boy constituted himself. | ‘ Johann is a blockhead,’ he replied, ‘he has never been under fire before, 
“My name is Victor,” was the proud reply ; “and you may call me | and does not know his danger ; but you and I, old comrade, we deserve 
Victor, because I love you ; but the servants mast call me Count, because | to be made corporals ; for we sit quiet here on our 
my papa is a count ; and I am not an Austrian count, bat a Hungarian. | most cursedly id?” 
Come and see my sword.” So the two children were soon busy in an) The guests all langhed ; and the discussion would have terminated but 
examination of that very beautiful, but not very descriptive plaything. that De Rohan, who had druak more wine than was his custom, and who 
They were indeed a strange contrast. Victor de Rohan, son and heir | was very ag of his boy, could not refrain from once more tu the 
to one of the noblest and wealthiest of Hungary's aristocracy, looked all | conversation to Victor’s merits, and to that personal courage by which, 
over the high-bred child he was. Free and bold, his » frank blue however mach he might affect to make light of it in society, be set such 
eyes, and wide brow, shaded with clustering curls*of gol brown, be- | store. 
tokened a gallant, thoughtless spirit, and a kind, warm heart; whilst the| “ Well, Wallenstein,” said he ; “ you hold that Nature makes us cow- 
delicate nostril and handsomely-carved mouth of the well-born child be- | ards ; if so, my boy here ought to show something of the white feather. 
trayed, perhaps, a little too much pride for one so young, and argued a Come hither, Victor, Are you afraid of being in the dark ?”’ 
disposition not too patient of contradiction or restraint. His littlecom-| “No, papa!” answered Victor, boldly ; but added, after a moment's 
was as unlike him as possible, and indeed most people would consideration, “ except in the Ghost’s - I don’t go through the 
ave taken Victor for the English boy, and Vere for the foreiga one. | Ghost’s Gallery after six o'clock.” 
The latter was heavy, awkward, aud ungainly in his movements, timid| This neive confession excited much amusement amongst the Fwy 
and hesitating in his manner, with e sallow complexioa, and dark, deep- | but De Rohan’s confidence in his boy's courage was not to be so . 
set eyes, that seemed always looking into a world beyond. He was a| “ What shall I give you,” said he, “to go and fetch me the old Bre- 
strange child, totally without the light-heartedness of his age, timid, shy, | viary that lies on the table at the far end of the Ghost's cad 
and awkward, but capable of strong attachments, and willing to endure | Victor looked at me, and I at him. My breath came q and 
anything for the sake of those he loved. Then he had quaint fancies, | quicker. The child coloured painfully, but did not answer. I felt his 
and curious modes of expressing them, which made other children laugh | terrors myself. I looked u the proposed expedition as the soldier 
at him, when the boy would retire into himself, deeply wounded and un- might on a forlorn hope; but something within kept stirring me to 
= iy roud to show it. As he —s at bn sword, — it = aming feeling of emulation, a np tinged 
with w the latter is vapouriag about , destro: maginary wit at inexp! je charm coming danger w possessed 
enemies, Vere asks— a for me—a charm that the coastitutionall, hones ane tneagalinel atas, 
“ What becomes of the people that are killed, Victor ?”” | I mastered my shyness with an effort, shaking all over, said to the 
“ We ride over their bodies,” says Victor, who has just delivered a master of the house, in a thick, low voice— 
finishing thrust at bis phantom-foe. “Tf you please, Monsieur le Comte, if Vietor goes, I will go too,” 
“ Yes, but what becomes of them?” pursues the child, now answering “Well little man!’ “Bravo, boy!” “ Vere, you're owen 
himself. “I think they come to me in my dreams; for sometimes, do | in plain English from my father ; and “ Ia Heaven's name, give the 
you haem, 5 dovem of men to semene changing en welts homey and Gay | » leeengie tale, D Sa eete of a glass of Tokay!” from the jolly 
come hay Wi 9 wheal Gas vahsomns 8 Stet Lets Daa ae Oy | pemae wees acclamations that greeted my resolution ; and for one 
mn are the fairies ; bat I doa’t think they are fairies, be- | delicious moment I felt like a little hero. Victor, too, t the enthu- 
cause you ow hiries one quite small, and have wings. No, I think | siasm ; and, ashamed of showing less courage than his playfellow, ex- 
they must be the ie that are killed.” | pressed his readiness to accompany me,—first stipulating, however, wi 
« ikely,”” ute Sane Real nah ean anit to) eens See eee take his sword for our joint preser- 
this light, and whose dreams are mostly of py ty vation ; also that two large bunches of grapes should be placed at 
likely ; but come to papa, and he will give us some grapes.” our Chapeenl on our mat eetaeny | DS” oe Sie jy remarked, “ we 
they go, arm-in-arm, to the great banqueting-hall ; and Vere postpones | ever came back at all!” My opened the door for us with a low 
us, 


we are 


his dream-theories to some future occasion, for there is a charm about pee beens mp pe Ln, Rang bound, as we 
that speaks at once to a child’s heart. fancied, on an expedition of danger, sounded to the last de- 
So the two boys make their entrance into the banqueting-hall, where | gree unfeeling. 
De Rohan sits in state, surrounded by his guests. On his right is placed| Hand in hand we twochildren walked the anteroom, and across 
Philip Rgurten, whens desk ego, ginsene. ots pleneuntan be locts agen the hall ; nor it wotil we reached the landing on the wide, 
his son. Who but a father would take delight in such a plain, unattrac- gloomy nak Maletion, Gab wee penaye fo conside, avn ReNtep nese: cnt 
tive child? Vere glides quietly to bis side, to scan the desperate nature of our enterprise. There were but two more 
faces and uniforms around ; but Vietor walks boldly up to flights of steps, a green-baize door to go through, a few yards of pas- 


old Count, demands his daily glass of Tokay, not as a favour, but a/| sage to traverse, and then, Victor assured me, in trembling 
right. 
A oe So balan —~ face of ey 
next neighbour, a prince allied to ’ @ general . ’ 
of Austrian cavalry. pee ty te ty Come, lemn compact of alliance, offensive and defensive, that no power, natural 
clink your glass with me." or supernatural, was to shake. We were oa no account whatsoever to 
“Your boy is a true De Roban,” the good-natured Austrian, ! e 
as he accepts the urchin’s challenge, and their goblets against drawn--for the furtherance of which warlike attitude ] was to keep care- 
each other. “Will you be a » my lad, and wear white | fully on his left,—we resolved to advance, if ble, talking the whole 
uniform t” 


“| will be a soldier,” answers the child, “ but not an Austrian soldier it up hastily, to return backwards, s0 as to present 
like you: Austrian soldiers are not so brave as Hungarians.” till we reached 
« Well said, my little patriot,” replies the amused general. “So you! be the order ; and we were to rush back into the dining-room as fast 
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our legs could carry us. 
rupted by the ghost (who appeared, as Victor informed me, in the shape 
of a huge black dog with green eyes,—a description at which my blood 
ran cold,—and which he added had been seen once by his governess and 
twice by an old drunken Hussar who waited on him, and answered to the 
name a Hans’’), we were to lie down on our faces, so as to hide our 
eyes from the ghostly vision, and scream till we alarmed the house ; but 
on no account, we repeated in the most binding and solema manner—on 
no account were we to let go of each other’s hands. This compact made 
and provided, we advanced towards the gallery, Victor feeling the edge 
and point of his weapon with an appearance of confidence that my own 
beating heart told me must be put on for the occasion, and would vanish 
at the first appearance of danger. : 

And now the green door is passed and we are in the gallery ; a faint 
light through the stained windows only serves to show its extent and ge- 
neral gloom, whilst its corners and abutments are black as a wolf's 
mouth. Not a servant in the castle would willingly traverse this gallery 
after dark, and we two children feel that we are at last alone, and cut off 
from all hopes of assistance or rescue. But the Breviary lies on the table 
at the far end. and dreading the very sound of our own footsteps, we steal 
quietly on. All at once Victor stops short. 

“ What is that?” says he, in trembling accents. 

The question alone takes away my breath, and I feel the drops break 
out on my lips and forehead. e stop simaltancously and listen. Ea- 
couraged by the silence, we creep on, and for an instant I experienced 
that vague tumultuous feeling of excitement which is almost akin to 
pleasure. But, hark !—a heavy breath !—a groan!!! My hair stands on 
end, and Victor’s hand clasps miue like @ vice. I dare scarce tura my 
head towards the sound,—it comes from that far corner. There it is! A 
dark object in the deepest gloom of that recess seems crouching for a 
spring. “ The ghost !—the ghost! !”—I exclaim, losing all power of self- 
command in an agony of fear, “The dog!—the dog!!” shrieks Victor ; 
and away we scour hard as our legs can carry us, forgetful of our solema 
agreements aud high resolves, forgetful of all but that safety lies before, 
and terror of the ghastliest description behind ; away we scour, Victor 
leaving his sword where he dropped it at the first alarm, through the 

n door, down the oak staircase, across the hall, nor stop till we reach 
Ee  banqueting-room, with its reassuring faces and its lights, cheering 
beyond measure by contrast with the gloom from which we have escaped. 

hat shouts of laughter met us as we approached the table. “ Well, 
Victor, where’s the Breviary?” said the Count. *“ What! my boy, was 
Nature too strong for you in the dark, with nobody looking on?” asked 
the General. “See! he has lost his sword,” laughed another, “ And 
the little Eaglander,—he, too, was panic-struck,”’ remarked a fourth. I 
shrank from them all and took refuge at my father’s side. “ Vere, I am 
ashamed of you,’ was all he said; but the words sank deep into my 
heart, and | bowed my head with a feeling of burning shame, that I had 
Saget myself in my father’s eyes for ever. We were sent to bed, and 
I Victor’s nursery, under the joint charge of Nettich and his own 
attendant ; but, do what | would, I could not sleep. There was a stain 
upon my character in the eyes of the one | loved best on earth, and I 
could not bear it. Though so quict and undemonstrative, I was a child 
of strong attachments, perfectly idolized my father, and now he was 
asha of me ;—the words seemed to burn my little heart. I tossed 


and tumbled and fretted myself into a fever, aggravated by the sounding | so. 


snores of Nettich and the other nurse, who slept as onl 
At last I could bear it no longer, I sat up in bed and peered stealthily 
round, All were hushed in sleep, I determined to do or die. Yes, | 
would go to the gallery ; I would feteh the Breviary and lay it on my 
father’s table before he awoke. If I succeeded, I should recover his good 
opinion ; if I encountered the phantom dog, why, he could but kill me 
all. I would wake Victor, and we would go together ;—or, no,—I 
would take the whole peril, and have all the glory of the exploit myself. 
I thought it over every way, At last my mind was made up; my naked 
feet were on the floor ; I stole from the nursery ; I threaded the dark pas- 
mages} I reached the gallery 50 dim light was shining at the far end, 
I could hear earnest voices conversing in a low guarded tone, Half- 
frightened and altogether confused, I stopped and listened. 


nurses can, 


CHAPTER IL.—FATAER AND SON, 

The Count’s old steward has seen all go to rest in the castle, the lords 
have left the banqueting-room, and the servants, who have been making 
merry ia the hall, are aes this sound asleep. It is the steward’s cus- 
tom to see all safe before he lights his lamp and retires to rest ; but to- 
night he shades it carefully wi that trembles strangely, 

his white face into the darkness, as though he were about some 
deed of shame. He steals into the Ghost’s Gallery, and creeps silently 
to the further end, There is a dark object muffied in a cloak in the 
gloomiest corner, and the ny from the steward’s = reveals a fine 
y man, sleeping with that thorough abondonment which is only ob- 
Be in those who are completely out-wearied and overdone. It is 

some minutes ere the old man can wake him, 
Hard, hard 


* My boy!” he ; “my boy, it is time for us to 
is it to be of m cune-setbed ——" ond the of man checks him- 
self as though the word recalled some painful associations, 

* Aye, »” was the reply, “ you know our old Croatian proverb, 
* He who steals is but a borrower,’ Nevertheless, I do not wish the Aus- 
trians to ‘ borrow’ me, in case I should never be returned; and it is 
unmannerly for the lieutenant to ocoupy the same quarters as the 
page. must be off before dawn ; but surely it cannot be midaight 
yo 

“In less than an hour the day will break, my son. I have concealed 
= here because not a servant of the household dare set foot in the 

thoat’s Gallery till daylight, and you are safe ; but twenty-four more 
hours must see on the Danube, and you must come here no more. 
Oh! my boy, my boy !—lost to save me !—dishonoured that I might not 
be diagraced! My boy! my boy!’’—and the old man burst into a 
that seemed to convulse his very frame with agony. 
The son more energy and self-command ; his voice did not even 
shake as he soothed and quieted the old man with a protecting fondness 
like that of a parent for a child, “My father,” said he, “ there is no 
dishonour where there is no guilt. My first duty is to you, and were it 
to do again, I would do it. What? it was but a momentary qualm anda 
anateh at the box ; and now you are safe. Father, I shall come back some 
day, and offer you a home, Fear not forme. I have it Aere in my breast, 
the stuff of which men make fortunes, I can rely upon myself. I can 
obey orders ; and, futher, when others are bewildered and confused, I can 
command. I feel it; I know it. Let me but get clear of the ‘ Eagle's’ 
talons, and fear not for me, dear father; I shall see you again, and we 
will be prosperous and happy yet. But, how to get away t—have you 
thought of a plan? Can I get a good horse here? Does the Count know 
I am in trouble, and will he help me? Tell me all, father, and I shall 
see my own way, I will answer for it.” 

“My gallant ne said the steward, despite of himself moved to ad- 
talration by the self-reliant bearing of his son ; “ there is but one chance ; 
for the Count could not but hand you over to Wallenstein if he knew 
you were in the castle, and then it would be a pleasant jest, and the 
nearest tree, The General is a jovial comrade “ humoured ac- 
quaintance ; but, as a matter of duty, he would hang his own son and go 
to dinner afterwards with an appetite none the worse. No, no. ‘ Trust 
to an Austrian’s merey and confess yourself!’ I have a better plan than 


that, The Zingynies are in the village; they held their merry-maki 
here yesterday, I saw their Queen last hight after you estived. I bane 


skin, and the middle of 
y that will detect you 


it all with her, A gipsy's oe dyed 
in Hungar, 
th. Ob, my boy! my boy !’’—and 


the ~—— ao Austrian soldier 
then, ishment is better than dea 
once more the old man gave w and wept. 

“ Forward, then, father!’ wid the younger man, whom I now recog: 
nised as my travelling acquaintance ; “there is no time to lose now, 
How oan we get out of the castle without alarming the household? I 
leave all to you now ; it will be my turn some day.” And as he spoke 
he rose from the steps on which he had been lying whea his recumbent 
form had so alarmed Victor and myself, and accompanied bis father 
down a beg im that seemed let into the massive wall of the 
old building. My curiosity was fearfully excited. I would have given 
all my playthings to follow them. I crept stealthily on, naked feet and 
all; bat I was not close enough behind, and the door shut quietly with 
oumeane as my hand was = it, leaving me alone in the Ghost’s 
Gallery. I was not the least frightened now, I forgot all about ghosts 
and Broviaries, and stole back to my nursery and my bed, my little head 
completely filled with a medley of stewards and soldiers and gipsies, and 
Austrian generals and military executions, and phantom dogs and secret 
staircases, and all the most unlikely incidents that crowd together in 
that busy organ—a child's brain, 


dis CUAPTER [1—THR ZINGYNIES, 
morning sun smiles upon a motley troop i 

Danube, Two or three ithe, supple Bnd magus 
along with half-naked bodies, and bright black eyes 


towards the 


shining 


— 





But in the event of our progress being inter- | knotted elf-locks, form the advanced guard. Half-a-dozen donkeys seem 
































to carry the whole property of the tribe. The main body consists of 
sinewy, active-looking men, and strikingly handsome girls, all walking 
with the free, air and elastic gait peculiar to those wh 

are entirely in active exercise, under no roof but that of heaven. 
Dark-browed women in the very meridian of eae: | bring up the rear, 
dragging or carrying a race of swarthy progeny, all alike distinguished 
for the sparkling eyes and raven hair, which, with a cunning nothing 
can overreach, and a nature nothing can tame, seem to be the peculiar 
inheritance of the gi 
Some of the girls, and all the matrons, bind their brows with various- 
coloured kerchiefs, which form a very picturesque and not unbe- 
coming head-gear ; whilst in a few instances coins even of gold are strung 
amongst the jetty locks of the Zingyni beauties. 

The men are not so cular in their attire. One sinewy fellow 
wears only a goatskin shirt and a string of beads round his neck, but the 
generality are clad in the coarse cloth of the omnes, much tattered, 
and Sensing evident symptoms of weather and wear. The little mischie- 
vous urchins who are clinging round their mother’s necks, or dragging 
back from their mother's hands, and holding on to their mother’s ekirts, 
are almost naked. Small heads and hands and feet, all the marks of 
what we are accustomed to term high birth, are hereditary among the 
gipsies ; and we doubt if the Queen of the South herself was a more 

ueenly-looking personage than the dame now marching in the midst of 
the throng, and conversing earnestly with her companion—a resolute- 
looking man, scarce entering on the prime of life, with a gipsy complexion, 
but a bearing in which it is not difficult to recognise the soldier. He is 
talking to his protectress—for such she is—with a military frankness 
and vivacity, which even to that royal personage, accustomed 9 
she be to exact ail the respect due to her rank, appears by no means di 
pleasing. The lady is verging on the eutumn of ber charms (their sum- 
mer must have been scorching indeed!) and though a masculine-beauty, 
is a beauty nevertheless. Black-browed is she, and deep-coloured, with 
eyes of fire, and locks of jet, even now untinged with grey. Straight 
and regular are her features, and the wide mouth, with its strong, even 
dazzling teeth, betokens an energy and force of will which would do cre- 
dit to the other sex. She has the face of a woman that would dare much, 
labour much, everything but ove much. She ought to be a queen, aad 
she is one, none the less despotic for ruling over a tribe of gipsies instead 
of a civilized community. 

“ None dispate my word here,” says she, “and my word is pledged to 
bring you to the Danube. Let me see a soldier of them all lay a hand 
upon you, and you shall see the gipsy brood show their teeth. A long 
knife is no bad weapon at close quarters. When you heve got to the top 
of the wheel, you will remember me !”’ 

The soldier laughed, and lightly = “ Yours are the sort of eyes 
one does not easily forget, mother. wish I were a prince of the blood 
in your nation, As I am situated now, I can only be dazzled by so much 
beauty, and go my ways.” 

The woman checked him sternly, almost savagely, though a few mi- 
nutes before she had been list half i, to his gay and not very 
respectful conversation. 

“Hush!” she said, “ trifler, Once more I say, when the wheel has 
turned, remember me, Give me your hand; | can read it plainer 








“ What, mother?’ laughed out her companion. “Every gipsy can 
tell fortunes ; mine has been told many a time, but it never came 
true.” 

She was studying the lines on his plan with earnest attention. She 

raised her dark eyes angrily to his face. 

“ Blind ! blind!’ she answered, in a low, eager tone, “ The best of 
‘ou cannot see a yard upon your way. Look at that white road, wind- 
ng and winding many a mile before us upon the plain. Because it is flat 

and soft and smooth as far as we can see, will there be no hills on our 


journey ? no rocks to cut our feet—no thorns to tear our limbs? Can you 


see the Danube rolling on far, far before us? Can you see the river you 
will have to cross some day, or can you tell me where it leads? I have 
the map of our journey in my brain ; I have the map of your career 

on my Once more I say, when the chiefs are in council, and 
the hosts are melting like snow before the sun, and the earth quakes, and 
the heavens are filled with thunder, and the shower that falls scorches and 
I follow the line of wealth: Man of 
gold! spoil on ; here a horse, there a diamond ; hundreds to uphold the 
right, thousands to spare the wrong ; both hands full, and broad lands 
near a city of palaces, and a king’s favour, and a nation of slaves beneath 
thy foot. I follow the line of pleasure : Costly amber ; rich embroidery ; 
dark eyes melting for the Croat; glances unveiled for the shaven head, 
many and loving and beautiful ; a garland of roses, all for one—rose by 
rose plucked withered and throwa away ; one teader bad remaining ; 
cherish it till it blows, and wear it till it dies. I follow the line of blood ; 
it leads towards the rising sun—charging squadrons with lances in rest, 
and a wild shoutina strange tongue ; the dead ped in grey, with 
charm and amulet that were rless to save ; and of many na- 
tions gathered by the sea— lence, famiue, despair, and victory. Ris- 
ing on the whirlwind, chief among chiefs, the honoured of leaders, the 
counsellor of princes—remember me! But ha! the line is crossed. Be- 
ware! trast not the sons of the adopted land ; when the lily is on thy 
i beware of the dusky shadow on the wall ; beware, 
me 


The gipsy stopped, and clung to him exhausted. For a few paces she 
waa unable to support herself: the prophetic mood past, there was a re- 
action, and all her powers seemed to fail her at once ; but her companion 
walked on in silence. The eagerness of the Pythoness had im 
even his strong, practical nature, and he seemed himself to look into fu. 
turity as he muttered, “ If man oan win it, I will.” 

The gipsies travelled but slowly ; and although the sun was already 

t had not yet placed many miles between the fugitive and the 
castle, This, however, was of no great importance. His disguise was 
80 complete, that few would have recognised in the tattered, swarthy 
vagrant, the smart, soldier-like traveller who had arrived the previous 
evening at Edeldorf. From conversation I had over in the 
Ghost’s Gallery, | was alone in the secret, which, strange to say, I for- 
bore to confide even to my friend Victor, But I could not forget the 
steward and his son ; it was my first glimpse into the romance of real life, 
and I could not help feeling a painful interest in his fortunes, and an 

desire to see him at least safe off with his motley company. I was 
rejoiced, therefore, at Victor's early proposal, made the very instant we 
had swallowed our breakfasts, that we should take a ride ; and notwith- 
standing my misgivings about a strange pony, for { was always timid on 
horseback, hee accepted his offer of a mount, and jumped into the 
— almost as ily as my little companion, a true Hungarian, with 
whom, 


Like Mad Tom, the chiefest care, 
Was horse to ride and weapon wear. 

Of course, Victor had a complete establishment of ponies belonging to 
himself ; and equally of course, he had detailed to me at great —— 
their several merits and peculiarities, with an authentic biography of his 
favourite—a stiff little chesnut, rejoicing in the name of “ Gold-kind,” 
which, signifying as it does “ the goldea-child” or darling, he seemed to 
think an exceedingly happy allusion to the chestnut skin and endearing 
qualities of his treasure. 

Fortunately, my pony was very quiet ; and although, when mounted, 
my playfellow went off at soore, we were soon some miles from Edel- 
dorf, without any event occurring to upset my own equilibrium or the 
sobriety of my steed, Equally fortunately, we took the road by which 
the gipsies had travell long, we overtook the cavalcade as it 
wound slowly along the plain, Heads were bared to Victor, and bless 
ings called down upon the family of De Rohan; for the old count was 
at all times a friend to the friendless, and a refuge to the poor. 

“ Good luck to you, young count! shall I tell you your fortune ?” said 
one, 

* Little, honourable cavalier, give me your hand, and cross it with a 
* gwantaiger,”’ said another. 
on Be silent, pm rhe speak to _ young De Rohan,” said 

queen ; r hand u bridle, and fairly brought 
Gold kina to 8 halt es ee 
hy ne looked oe ep = he began to laugh. 

“ me go,” + . ng vigorously at bis reins ; “ papa desired 
me not to have my fortune eat . 

“ Not by a common 3? u the queen, archly; “but I am 
the mother of all these. My pretty boy, I was at your christening, and 


— you in my arms many atime. Let me tell you your happy for- 
une, 


Victor to relent. “If Vere will have his told first, I will,” said 
*h preted ey bee eecbay ts toe Seep, eo 
to , crossed it with one of the 
ewe places of allver which couatitated the whole of my worldly wealth. 
The gipsy laughed, and began to in German, There are some 
events a child never ; and I remember every word she said as well 
as if it had been spoken yesterday. 


psy. Their costume is striking, not to say grotesque. | heart. 





September 5 


n over the sea ; thou shalt know grief and 





“ Over the sea, and 


hardships and losses, the dove shall be driven from its nest. And 
the dove’s heart shall become like the ~— that flies alone and fleshes 
her beak in the slain. Beat on, though the poor wings be bruised by the 
tem and the breast be sore, and the heart sink ; beat on against the 
w and seek no shelter till thou find thy resting place at last. The 
time will come—only beat on.” 

The woman ed as she spoke ; but there was a kindly tone in her 
voice and a pitying look in her bright eyes that went straight to my 


Many a time since, in life, when the storm has indeed 
terous and the wings so weary, have I thought of those words of encou- 
ment, “ The time will come—beat on.’ 

t was now Victor’s turn, and he crossed his palm with a golden ducat 
ere he presented it to the sibyl. This was of itself sufficient to insure 
him a ficent future ; and as the queen perused the lines on his soft 
little , with its pink fingers, she indulged in anticipations of magni- 
ficence = to the handsome donation of the child. 

“ Thou t be a ‘ De Rohan,’ my darling, and I can promise thee no 
brighter lot,—broad acres, and blessings from the poor, and horses, and 
wealth, and honours. And the sword shall spare thee, and the battle 
turn aside to let thee pass. 
eyes and queenly brow ; but beware of St. Hubert’s Day. Birth and bu- 
rial, birth and burial—beware of St. Hubert’s Day.” 

“ But I want to be a soldier,” exclaimed Victor, who seemed much dis- 
appointed at the future which was prognosticated for him ; “ the De Ro- 
hans were always soldiers, Mother, can’t you make out | shall be a sol- 
dier ?”’ still holding the little hand open. 

“ Farewell, my children,” was the only answer vouchsafed by the 
prophetess. “I can only read, I cannot write: farewell.” And setting 
the troop in order, she motioned to themto continue their march with- 
out further delay. 

I took advan of the movement to press near my acquaintance of 
the day before, whom I had not failed to recognise in his gipsy garb. 
Poor fellow, my childish heart bled for him, and, in a happy moment, I 
bethought me of my remaining bit of silver. I stooped from my pony 
and kissed his forehead, while I squeezed the coin into his hand without 
aword. The tears came into the deserter’s eyes. “ God bless you, little 
man! I shall never forget you,” was all he said ; but I observed that he 
bit the coin with his large, strong teeth till it was nearly double, and 
then placed it carefully ia his bosom. We turned our ponies and were 
soon out of sight ; but I never breathed a syllable to Victor about the fu- 
gitive, or the steward, or the Ghost’s Gallery, for two whole days. Hu- 
man nature could keep the secret no longer.— 7b be continued. 


—_——————— 


JAMES HUTTON, AND THE MORAVIANS. 

A Review of “ Memoirs ” of his Life, and Connexion with them, by D. Benham. 
Fetter-lane, between Fleet-street and Holbora, in Londen, has suffered 
the loss of respectability since its houses were the residences of city mer- 
chants, or officials connected with the legal courts. It has long been 
chiefly resigned to small shopkeepers, clustering together among the dense 
population who inhabit the minor alleys and lanes, which branches off al- 
most at every second house on each side, roy A the haunts of composi- 
tors and pressmen, allured to that district by attraction of law print- 
ing, if not by the me of Dr. Johnson and his friends. Modern im- 
provements afford some that the worst days of Fetter-lane have 
passed ; but in its darkest period more than one building, employed for 
—"s a calm ny | amid the over-crowding and 

m. The Moravian Brethren have always bad their 


street. A stranger in search of their chapel might have some difficulty 
in discovering the entrance, through a long passage In the front house. 
The chapel itself occupies a considerable space of ed, and might ac- 
commodate a large ion, The attendance is not now numerous, 
and the services are not tly attractive to the immediate m4 
bours of the Moravians, The chapel has its male and female side in 

area, like a Jewish sy ,—ouly in the latter females are in 
the galleries, and by screens—or like some of the Methodist, 
and others of the Puseyite, chapels or churches in land. brethren 
and sisters of the Moravians will not believe us ; roph etal be x 
them that the arrangement is objectionable. Surely a husband and wife, 


mankind in 
t not together worship in the house “ where 
prayer is wont to be ” The Moravian chapel resembles, in other 
respects, the ordinary meeting-houses of Dissenters, and the lessons 
taught do not exhibit any difference from those of a thousand similar 
buildings. The peculiar views of the brethren, and of their sisters, are 
not brought forward with any of the zeal of —— The sect has, 
the: % sensed rather then taerensel, daring latter yeare The 
were distinguished in former times by the zeal wherewith all their 
wheat be the gress tirupgie vith pellio arver and Igeecence, Ban oom 
them in the great je with pu error Each 
gregation was divided into bands, and the latter were not 


not say that families m 


con- 
formed u 
ber | their geographical, bat their social, position, Married men and marred 


women, widows and widowers, uamarried brethren and unmarried sisters, 
had each their bands, or choirs, or classes—for it is difficult to learn pre- 
cisely how the several terms were used. The gregarious character of this 
—_ also gave a tone to their history—for they dwelt together in vil- 
ages. They — honoured education, and to the present day certain 
of their communities pursue the duties of instructors in a missionary 
vit, Their settlements or villages are now, as they were of old time, 
distinguishei by industry, neatness, plenty, and thrift. They had in 
these respects something of the er teristics. Like the fol- 
ms or eo ot = they _— also a peculiar kind of 
ogy. e them they belon to peace-at-any- price . 
ike them they were active missi es to barbarous tn abe g 
by | carried their opinions to most inhospitable regions. For the sake 
of the gospel they abandoned civilisation, and commenced to form it 
anew from the roughest materials. They had and have an episcopal or- 
ganisation consistent with lay teaching, and the exercise of considerable 
power by the sisters and the Agee | in the affairs of the churches or 
communities, and in their discipline. Their ecclesiastical pursuits were 
mixed with secular proceedings ; and as ee me did not always attend 
their speculations, general sufferings, borne ¢ cerfully, clouded sometimes 
their walk through the wilderness. They have been supposed to enter- 
tain the idea of community of Pepe by those who judged by appearances 
only, and whose judgment in this respect was erroneous. Ther religious 
teaching was considered evangelical, but towards Arminians and Cal- 
vinists—to the followers of of Wesley and of Whitfield alike—they 
had a cold corner in their warm hearts. This marble nook, we regret to 
say, was reciprocated, for all men are fallible. Their organisation, bor- 
rowed partly from Episcopacy and J md from Presbyterianism, with ad- 
ditions and novelties unknown to either, rather pleased the followers of 
both systems, Their dwellings and villages were scrupulously clean and 
neat—alike in Britain, in Irelaad, and in Russia, where they found en- 
couragement and a refuge. 
The present century has not favoured the Moravian brethren. Their 
numbers have probably , and it seems certain that they have 


not increased. 

James Hutton, who may be considered a founder of the Moravians in 
aot. was a bookseller, who served bis uticeship at the west end 
of St. Paul's churchyard, with Mr, William Ino When his apprentice- 
ship expired, he commenced business at the “ ®ible and Sun,” a little to 
the westward of Temple Bar. futher had been educated at Eton and 
Cambridge for the Established Church, but, being unable to take the oath, 
he -_ a boarding house for boys who attended Westminster School with 
the view, doubtless, of assisting them in their studies ; and he also seems 





to have been en, in literary employment, and, in 1730, was occupied 
in editing some Greek translations. James Hutton, the subject of this 
memoir, was born in 1715. His biographer shows that by his maternal 


descent he was related to Sir Isaac Newton, while bis father's family 
were descended from the Huttons of Penrith, in Cumberland, and Goose- 
borough, in Yorkshire—but, by going back far enough, we should all get 
into a very respectable ancestral connex 

The elder Mr. Hutton is described as “ a devout and man ;” and, 
from his son’s statement, it appears that there ous societies in 
those days before the commencement of Methodism, whose members as 
conversation, They 


sembled together for reli, were probably frag- 
ments from Puritan England, for the is described spey bm 


—— spiritual winter of religion. younger Mr. Hutton spoke ill 


“Tn his narrative of the awakening in England, Hutton relates con- 
cerning the religious societies—with which he himself had been connect- 
ed, his father ing one in his own house,—that they had so settled 
down into lifelessness, that the ig Ny their members were altogether 
slumbering or dead souls, who cared nothing bat their comfort 
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i . as they had once joined this connection they were will- | some 
this world, and, as they J ime on Sunday evenings, by | many.’ 


ing to tinue in this respectable 
which, a expense, they could enjoy the pleasare, and fancy them- | 
selves better than the rest of the world who did not do the like.” 


Daring 


good sisters, but I would not give them one of my sisters if I had 


The style of this letter does not impress us favourably towards the 


writer. The two Wesleys differed from Hutton in opinion, but they were 
a visit to Oxford, Hutton was introduced to Charles and John | men of apostolic spirit, great labourers and perseveri! 


ng missionaries, who 


Wesley ; and he subsequently renewed the acquaintance when they visi- | did not merit from any person the character given to them by Mr. Hut- 


ted London, for their brother Samuel lived next door to his father’s | ton, either in levity or scandal. 


We presume that the former was Mr. 


house in Westminster. The two brothers Wesley were at the time pre- Hutton’s error, for he says :—'‘ At Oxford I have seen some good souls : 


paring to proceed u 


rentieeship had not expired, amd he was obli 
The intention was not permanent, for in less 


M The Bible and the Sun,” in the twenty-first = of his age.’ y 
We have not space to enter in detail upon the history of this eminent 
member of the trade during the last century ; although, as the first man 
of a new sect in this country, he deserves notice. Mr. Hutton was evi- 
dently a conscientious man. We do not even know how he man to 
live, for he rejected the publication of any opinions contrary to his own 
views. He considered himself the responsible editor of all the books in 
which he was concerned. The division of the trade into publishers of 
different classes of books, is extremely convenient ; but few of the present 
publishers would cheerfully hold themselves liable for all the contents of 
their books—and fewer still would reject a good order because some para- 
graph contained a slight difference from their =. ¥ 
John Amos Cominius is supposed to bave been the first Moravian 
teacher who reached Great Britain. He visited London in 1641, and re- 
sided here for a short time ; but he made no towards the forma- 
mation of a se communion, and had no desire to accomplish that 
object. The English Established Church recognised the Moravian breth- 
ren as & Ay eepatend awh, enh eS Oe en hates 
commencement of last century. Count Zinzendorf having adopted 
the Moravian opinions, acted upon them, and with vigour. He 
applied to the Government of this country for a grant of land, with the 
view of accomplishing his object “ to send several families of his own 
subjects to America, ard hoping some day to go there himself.” He 
stipulated for religious liberty ; and the connexion of the Moravians with 
our colonies commenced in this manner at that time. General hy od 
thorpe, who was then governor of Georgia, favoured the views of the Mo- 
ravians, and they were ful for his favour, and in all his future trou- 
bles at home stood by him to the end. Spangenberg was the — 
of the small community sent out by Zinzendorf to hey set- 
tled in June, 1735, on the river, and near the town of Savannah. We 
know little of their descendants now, and we presume that they have not 
been able to resist the slave pressure in that state, but have conformed 
themselves to the general manners iu that y : 
Jobn and Charles Wesley formed an acquaintance with Count Zinzen- 
dorf, and even visited the settlements of the brethren in Germany. They 
were probably the means of introducing James Hutton, the publisher, to 
the Count. he mado mere progress with the Moravians, went to Ger- 
many also, and became one of brethren. Before that date, however, 
and in 1738, Mrs. Hutton wrote to the Rev. Samuel Wesley at Tiverton, 
who were ruining 
e - 
the meetings in 


ence is very singular. Hutton writes 


her own house : 


“Tt would be a great charity to many other honest, well-meaning, sim- 
ple souls, as well as to my children, if you could either confine or con- 
vert Mr. John when he is with you. For after his behaviour on Sunday, 
the 28th May, when you hear it, you will think him not a quite t 
man. 


“ Without acquainting Mr. Hutton with ony <6 Ee caine Salem, 
when Mr. Hutton had ended a sermon of Blackall’s, which he had 
been reading in his study to a great number of people, Mr. John got up 
and told the le, that five days before he was not a Christian, and this 
he was so well assured of as that not five days before he was not in that 
room, and the way for them all to be Christians was to believe, and own 
that they were not now Christians. Mr. Hutton was much surprised at 
this anexpected inj speech, but only said, ‘Have a care Mr. 

, how you dispose of the benefits received by the two sacraments.’ 
I not in the study when this was made, had heard nothin 
of it when he came into the parlour to supper, where were my two cbil- 
dren, two or three others of his deluded followers, two or three ladies 
who board with me, and two or three gentlemen of Mr. John’s acquaint- 
2S got into his new notions. 

“He pe ply to which I made answer, ‘ If 
you was not a Christian ever since | knew you, you must be a great 
hypocrite, for you made us all believe you was one.’ ” 


Mr. Hutton, not to have been more deeply impressed with 
tyecrous dues ova ublcer than his father and his mother. M 
Hatton that “ Mr. ae Srey. ban eeannaen So of one Haly- 
burton, a teacher in Scotland. ly son had designed to 

int it, to show the experiences of that holy man of indwelling, etc. Mr. 

utton and I have forbid our son being concerned in handing such books 
into the world.” The old Jady was evidently a staunch Charch woman, 
who could only speak of “ terian ” and t it neces- 
sary to forbid the publication of their works by her son. . Samuel 
Wesley disliked the conduct of his aod eleven days after the 


date of Mrs. Hutton’s letter, he replied in a long epistle from which we | be 


take one extract -— 

“ T wish the canting fellows had never had any followers among us, 
who talk of indwellings, experiences, getting into Christ, &e., &e., as I re- 
member assurances used to make a great noise, which were carried to 
such a height that (as far as nonsense can be understood) they rose to 
fruition, in utter defiance of Christian hope, since the question is un- 
answerable—what a man hath, ten bene he yet hope for? But I will 
believe none, without a miracte, who shall pretend to be wrapped up into 
the third Heaven. 

“T hope your son does not think it as plainly revealed that he shall 
La Oceans book, as it is, that he shall obey his father and his 
mother. 


The course of was not, however, so long then between Tiverton, 
Devon, and asthe moderns might su , for on the 20th of 
June the good old lady was at her ~ again, ring to stop Method- 
ism by the aid of the se at Tiverton, just as some older women 
|e tea progress by the assistance of the member for 


verton. 

Mra. Hutton suffered disappointment ; and her successors will also lose 
their toil. Mrs. Hutton had even then little or no hope of recovering 
John ; but as he had gone to Germany, she expected that Samuel might 
convert Charles, 

“Now your brother John is 
God, if you will 
reason from you. 


, who is my son's Pope. It may please 
ve yourself some trouble to try, he may hear some 
f you could bring your brother Charles back, it would 
be a great step towards the re-cenversion of my poor son. Your two 
brothers are men of great parts and learning ; my son is good-humoured, 
and very undesigning, and a but of weak judgment—so 
fitted for any delusion. It would the greatest charity you ever did 
and your charity, of all kinds, is very extensive. 


If you can unde- 
ceive your brother 
wildfire.” 


Charles and my son, it would put a stop to this 


The value of this thick volume consists in the incidental glimpses of so- 

ciety in  — on elsewhere : Ay be gg come pied the — 

ence. James Hutton gave ito & person 
pe at place qoatinnst, and visited the Moravian settlement 
early in ‘ 

His friendship to the Wesleys was not of long duration, and was suo- 
ceeded by hard feelings and recollections between them, which also ex- 
tended to Mr, Whitfield. The leaders of the Methodists were men of 
greater action than Mr. Hutton and his friends, or men of a different and 
more popular action. The 
much as the Moravians. y took the world as they found it; and 
a asking ee of inward —- in —— rai- 
meat or any aew tice, they sought to change the heart purpose 
of society, Therefore the were more successful, because they met more 
closely the wants of the times. John Wesley formed no agreement with 
the Moravians, but James Hutton was soon associated with them, and he 
ey gained the favour of Count Zinzendorf, te whom we find him 

ting after his return to England in 1740, in very uncomplimentary 
terms of the Wesleys :— 

“Charles W: had determined to go to Germany, but now he will not 
since he has seen Nowers. (A brother who had wi wn from the con- 
— at Herrohag.) John Wesley has carried Nowers wherever he 

speaking against the brethren. Ay oe etae should smart for 


ee Penn ae + ne Go Henle who of m 
herd. J. W. and C.W., both of them are pany : 


snares to many young 
Women ; several are in love with them. I wish they were once married to 


pon their mission to Georgia, then Xe of “7 colo- pokey J ose d — ~~ be ae —_ my enetine, stillness, &e. . . 
i utton was to aceom em, but his a About are in a fine way. a es some thousand 
alee Cen Re ie comatn io Lendion. | but have wen the @ifieniiy, “ thay eno tamght. the Gniviaistleal echeme’ 
twelvemonths his +4 | As to Hatton’s own family, 
ticeshi , and Hutton was in business, under the siga of | same state, or rather in a worse—m. 
“ pepe an can scarcely wonder at the old people and his sister with their worldly 
views ; being rather worse than better, when we read what was going on. | 
James Hutton was a very young man, and he was going to be married to 
a foreign girl in Germany, by lot, or order, or selection on the part of 
his superiors, not so much because the young bookseller and publisher 
needed a wife, as the church required that a married sister should be sta- 
tioned in London. 


Ww 
iy. | using his relationship to Sir Isaac Newton as the means of breaking the | *sainst 


did not disturb the secular course of life so | Weak 





S$ were stirred Up ; 
he says “my father and mother are in the 
sister much worse than ever.” One 


“In the same year (1740) Hutton went to Germany, where it was con- 
sidered necessary that he should marry, in order that there might be a 
sister in Londoa, who should attend to the work of the Lord among the 
females, of whom some were a remnant of those who were first awakened, 
and others were new comers. A union was, therefore, pi between 
him and a single sister, Louise Brandt, a native of French Switzerland, 


to commit again a similar indiscretion. The cause of his fear was a coin- 
cidence. Hutton was not the patron of Rodney. The idea is somewhat 
curious of a Moravian missionary recommending a fighting man for the 
command of the fleet, and the king taking counsel with a peace-at-any 
price man on the subject. 
The value of the volume chiefly consists, as we have said, in the casual 
notices of events and men of the last century. It is curious, for example, 
| to observe as the P.S. of one of Hutton’s letters dated 24th August, 1745. 
|“ It seems as if the King of Prussia, had begun a war against the King 
}of Poland.” The d event in British history of that year passes with 
| little notice. On the 23rd of September it was known in London that the 
Pretender had been proclaimed king at Edinburgh, “ and the hope of the 
| brethren was expressed that his party would be soon defeated,”—a 
| Strange hope from men who conscientiously sought exemption from mi- 
itary service. More space is occupied with the disorderly behaviour of 
| the young people at Fetter-lane, and instructions to females, called even 
| Sisters, not to throw down the forms with their hoops as they pass the 
| _ and to walk with short straight steps—than with the great rebel- 
| lion. 
| One hundred and ten years ago the crinoline of the day was a hoop. 
| It was a hypocritical pa = 4 but must have been stiffer and more trouble- 
| Some than the modern substitute. Another little inconsistency occurred 
pe | the brethren when, in 1746, they joined as a church in the general 
| day of thanksgiving for the complete overthrow of the Pretender at the 
| battle ofsCulloden on the 16th of April. They might have joined in a 
thanksgiving for the restoration of peace : but thanksgiving for a victory 
by battle, and the overthrow of one army, by persons who deemed war 





who, in the year 1739, had joined the congregation of the Bret Af- 
ter taking some time to consider, she consented to the pro , and the 
marriage took place at Marrenborn on the 3rd July, 1740, Count Zinzen- 
dorf performing the ceremony.” 


We may venture to assure the Moravian brethren that the 
forming marriages, however it may be applicable to their disciplined na- 
tures, has not little to do with their stationary position on earth. They 
cannot expect to increase their numbers while they adopt unattractive 
rules, and systems that have no connection with the Scriptures. We have 
no right to go out of them for the cut of a coat, the pronunciation of a 
word, or the marriage of a wife ; or any other transaction ; and make it 
a rule of faith. The marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Hutton was a happy one, 
in spite of their strange courtship, if the congregation at Fetter-lane 
would have allowed them to manage their own wardrobes and such like 
in peace. Thirty-one years, however, after their marriage, at page 491, 
we find the following passage :— 

“The improper manner of dressing, which had been the subject of 
‘hearty representation in the present year (1771,) not having had the de- 
sired effect, there being sisters who did not dress in the plainness and 
simplicity which the world expects of us,’ Brother Tranaker was desired 
to speak in a ‘tender and hearty manner with sister Hutton, among 
others.’ What effect this produced does not appear, except from the fol- 
lowing entry, on the 4th of N ber, which indicates that, for some rea- 
son or other, it was justifiable :—‘ A letter from Brother Hutton, apolo- 
gising for the uncongregation-like fashion of his wile’s gown, was 





Sister Hutton having been the first married woman in that church 
might have been allowed to choose the cut of her own frock, and select 
her own milliner, after her thirtieth married year, when we may readily 
suppose that she was not the gayest of the gay. 

ring the thirty-one years between the and the rebuke of 
Mrs. Hutton, her bh having long abandoned his business, had be- 
cune 6 eae See ee ee ee the Church in London, and 
had not always or often found peace in the work. His friend, the Count, 
had a large house and grounds in Chelsea, for the brethren and 
sisters. Mr. and Mrs. Hutton lived there for a considerable iod, and 
the former to have been the trustee of the commanity’s property. 
He was the diplomatist of the . All their tiations with the pu 
lic men of the day were conducted through She. Whe velene takes part 
of its general value from the information continually given in the corres- 
, Otherwise somewhat heavy, istorical men. Mr. 

utton was a favourite of George III. 
ae eee alee ee eS eee 
ravian life. He bestowed many immunities and privileges i 
sionary settlements in the colonies ; but it is scanty justice to say of 
the Moravians that they only asked for soil to work upon, and liberty to 
worship God according to their manner in peace. 

Their episcopal organisation was favourable to them at court; and 
they were supported warmly by several dignitaries of the Church. Hut- 
ton a considerable part of his time in 

, France and Switzerland. He aoq 
lan apparently so as to address 
le at Geneva, in 1756, he intended to have on Mons. Voltaire ; 
ice ; but the Infidel philosopher was ill in bed, angry with his monkey 
and wroth with his servants, and the British missionary felt that he 
would be ill received. He says, in page 317 >— 

“ He” (Voltaire,) “ has bought a house and an estate of a certain kind, 
and very beautiful, near Geneva and within its jurisdiction, and lives in 
great style. I saw three servants in livery, and one dressed as a gentle- 
man, not in livery. He must be rich. If death prevent not, his life will 

history. 


It has become only a miserable land-mark in history, and few men of 


equal ability, longing for notoriety, have left feebler tracings on the sands 
of time than Voltaire. Hutton - ees 7 — = 
man: ings wi person of u tu 
in po Ao respects, to Voltaire. We allude to Dr. Franklin, who ay 
bably the principal promoter of the American revolution. It is sup 
that Franklin and Hutton became acquainted commercially in 1739, when 
be | were both engaged in printing the journals and sermons of Mr. Whit- 
field, but had only formed a personal intimacy in 1757, when Dr. Frank- 
lin came to England as an agent for the province of Pennsylvania, which 
even at that early date repudiated its just debts ; for it should not be for- 
gotten, now one years after the event, that the Pennsylvanians 
were unwilling to pay any of the expense of being governed. We 
know that the imposition at tom, without the consent of the people, 
through their representatives, was the assigned cause of the rebellion ; 
but it does not appear that these people were willing to tax themselves. 
At that time, we learn from the ence of Hutton that Franklin 
was not acting always with bis brother commissioners. At a long subse- 
uent od, namely, in 1778, and after the war had commenced, Dr. 
ranklio, writing from Plassy, where he lived as a representative of the 
revolted party to the French court writing to Mr. David Hartley, says, in 
his postscript :— 

“ An old friend of mine, Mr. Hutton, a chief of the Moravians, who is 
often at the Queen’s Palace, and is sometimes spoken to by the King, 
was over here lately. He pretended to no commission, but urged me 
much to propose terms of peace, which I have avoided. He has written 
to me since his return, pressing the same thing, and expressing with 
some confidence, his opinion that we might have everything short of ubso- 
lute independence, &c.”’ 

Dr. Franklin’s voice, however, was not for peace, He was tickled by 
the attention pald to him at the French Court. If his friend Hutton 
visited at one palace, he (Franklin) visited atanother, Upon th 
lst F , ITT1, he wrote to Hutton that peace might be 
a ing all your pretensions to us.” He 
might “ retain all NovaScotia, and the Floridas,” but reoommen- 
ded that they should throw in those countries, which, he said, “ will, 
otherwise, be some time or other demanded.” The Doctor was wrong 
his anticipations regarding the Canadas and Nova Scotia. These coun- 
pretgend ym bepenhen hs fig the Union, and the time may 
come, and living men may see it, when they will be literally stronger 
than the Union, because they have no intestine openings for quarrels and 


ness, 
The real cause for continuing the war is set forth by Dr. Franklin, 
in a letter to Mr. Hutton, dated 24th March, 1778. The letter ran 
us — 
“ My dear old friend was in the right not to call in question the since- 
rity of my words, where I say, February the 12th, we can treat if any pro- 
tions are made to us,‘ They were true then, and are sostill, if Britain 
not declared war with France, for, in that case, we shall und 
think ourselves obliged to continue the war as long as she does.’ ” 





e 
le “ by 
Britain 


civil war in America, driven trom their forced to seek a shel- 
ter inhis dominions. France, doubtless, gave independence to the United 
States, The retribution was that revolution which loosened for ever the 
throne of the Bourbons. It appears that Hutton ceased to visit at 
the Court at the close of the following year. He had mentioned the 
name of Rodney as a fitting officer to command the fleet in that emer- 
gency. Soon after he saw that Rodney was gazetted, and he was afraid 


George LIL. lived to see the French dynasty, whose conduct fanned the | the good 
throne, and 


of the communities. | Dennery and 


in tors. The house was crammed to overtio . 


a un-Christian, was a strange forgetfulness of the means in 
e end. 

In the same year the brethren refused admission to one person who 
wished to join them, because, said Mr. Hutton, “which cannot be while 


of | You are a seller of spiritous liquors.” At this period even the ministers 


of the brethren were not exempted from “ pressure” to the army,— 
except by the activity of their friends ; and thus we have a landmark of 
progress established. A century since subjects of the realm were pressed 
into the army. In 1746 the Huttons lost two of their children by death. 
From the tenor of Mr. Hutton’s will, dated in 1763, it is clear thdt he 
had no children then alive, for his property was bequeathed to his wife, 
and, failing her, to his niece. In bts his wife died,— evidently from dis- 
ease of the heart,—after they had been married for more than thirty- 
eight years, and been more happy in that connection than people in ge- 
neral would have any reason to anticipate from a similar commencement. 
Hutton continued his engagements with the Fetter-lane congregation, 
having joined the small choir of widowers; and he survived his wife 
seventeen years ; but for a part of that long period he resided with some 
“sisters” in the country, Hisdeath occurred on the 3d of May, 1795, and 
he had not quite completed his eightieth year. 

Few men succeeded better in impressing the public and statesmen with 
conviction of his sincerity. Equally few, commencing life in narrow 
circumstances, neither desiring nor ning wealth, ng opinions 
with which the multitude had little sympathy, and which, whether they 
were or were not generally acceptable, could not p te any p 1 
objects on earth,—ever attained greater influence and success in his ne- 
gociations for “ the brethren,” or “ the community ;”—consisting of bre- 
thren and sisters ; for the latter exercised y= sway in the 
affairs of the . Hutton wrote several of the hymns used the 
church in England, although not to the number of his old friend 
Wesley. It is unfortunate that no record remains of his reconciliation 
with John Wesley, who was the grand home missionary of England in the 
last century. only intimation on the subject is one of John Wesley's 
diaries, in which he notices a visit to Mr. Hutton, who, he believes, will 


be saved, but as 

The editor, Mr. Benham, has gone his labours from attachment 
to their object, with much verance zeal. The volume will be 
students and historians, while it gives to all 





useful both to eccl 
many gratifying pictures of the domestic life of society a hundred years 
pemeicr ns Bar in some respects to that of the present age. 
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AINSWORTH IN PARIS. 
. _ Tothe Eiitor of the —. 
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ers, marked the 
piece evidently 
above any other evening’s 
of a French melodrama, 


‘ 
: 
She 


super’ 
by their sides, assisting at a condemnation 
; listening to the furious dispute 
the King ; oo po with the si 
Norfolck’s } a = ny ge 
markable details of insular life, have been 
Parisian Boulevards, And let us not 


z 


which have not fallen within our experience, 
been noted by the French dramatist d 
Hotel Sabloniére. Pe 
which you aad I only pass by with a sense of tremor, or read of in the 
Morning Post, private pugilistic encounters may take place before the fe- 
male peerage ; Lord Mayor and the Queen do sometimes dis- 
pute ; very likely they do dance horapipes at Norfolk House. Who shall 
say nay’ Not you or I, Sir, who have never been admitted to such au- 
| gust company. Let us, I say, leara humility, and endeavour to study 
Cee Pee ES eee by the writers of an allied 
| and imparti 

| It was with these very just and proper sentiments that I sat down in 
| my stall last night at the Porte St. Martin, to learn much that 
was new and i 
last century. 

lagh,” I comained to wenn; cad Gat despite a few anomalies, I am on 
the whole filled with admiration at the manner in which the piece has 
been put on the stage, and, above all, at the talent displayed by the ac- 
and from the im 

box imperial eyes looked down, not seldom with tears—I hope 
there is nothing flunkeyish in recording the fact—upon the fortunes of 
the British hero. 


It was at school, Sir, that I read, and was flogged for reading, Mr. Ains- 
worth’s romance ; so that though the fact of having wed it is inde- 
libly fixed upon my memory, yet the incidents 
faded away. I remember , to say 
(there are ever so many of them, b: the bye) in the drama are imitated, 
with considerable cxtounnees often, from the novel. Thus, we have a 
“ Prologue,” the scene of which is laid in Mrs. Sheppard’s house, in the 
Old Mint. Mrs. S., whose husband has been executed at Tyburn (pro- 
nounced “ Tee-beurr-rr-r-ne,”’ with immense effect,) clasps her infant to 
her breast, &c., &e., as H. Ainsworth. Wood, the benevolent carpen- 
ter, and Biueskin (iuimaltably rendered 4 Boutin) present themselves as 
and evil genius of the child. The latter makes an irrup'ion in- 
to the house, at the head of a band of malefactors, styled “ Les enfants de 
la Monnaie,” and vows eternal ~ ay! to little Jack, whose lamented 
father to have been their chief. Jonathan Wild, the present 
chief, is the next to enter. Then we have the episode of the tranger and 
bis child, the murder of the former by Sir Rowland Trenchard (styled 
here Sir Montaiga), the rescue of the child, and so forth, os much as 
the circumstances are already recorded in our own circulating libraries. 
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The curtain (riebly decorated with the advertisements of cheap houses) 
falls upon this brief prologue, just sufficiently long to whet the curiosity. 
The audience, who are for the first time introduced to the very name of 
Jack Sheppard, are stimulated into a proper degree of excitement by the 
feeling that a great problem is about to be submitted to them, viz., the 
contest between a good and bad angel for the direction of a hutian life. 
Which shall prevail—what will be the end of the matter, they know nos. 
J knew, of course—no, by the way, let me correct myself; for, as it turned 
out in the sequel, | had not the remotest conception. 

It would be impossible to follow this drama through its various ramifi- 
cations; let it suffice to signal to your notice such points as seem most 
worthy of attention, Thas, observe those malefactors in the prologue, 
the mixed rabble of “children of the Mint’ who accompany our friend 
Blueskin, Sir, | are a band of malefactors, they are a mixed rabble in 
the highest sense of the term, Every rag and tatter that flutters from 
their dirty persons, every stain and patch upon thelr seedy but once 
splendid coats—the tarnished bit of lace hanging from the tora raffle— 
the napless three-cornered hat—then the faces which leer from under the 
hats—the sunken eyes—the vinous noses—the matted hair—io a word, 
each individual might step from off the stage into a painter's stadlo, and 
sit for a model of the pickpocket who jostled against our drunken great- 
grandfathers and relieved them of their gold and snaff-boxes. Nay, 
more, it is obvious that the emallest gesture ofthe meanest superoumerary 
has been made the subject of study. The performer whose verbal part in the 
piece ia, perhaps, confined to some such choral exclamation as—“ Jucques, 
Je bois a ta santé,” executes his little fragment en artiste. It seems to be 
considered here that a play is like an orchestral performance,” in which 
only a few leading musicians can be accommodated with solos, but —q 
instrumentalist has his notes set down ; be they few, or be they many, it 
it his duty to play them in time, else the effect of the piece, as a whole, 
would be destroyed, [| wish | could recommend this view of the case to 


some British managers, whom it would, perhaps, be easier to name than | 


to convince, I wish they could be brought to see that the “ stars’? with 
which they seck to dazzle us shine ouly to render the surrounding dramatic 
darkness the more visible. 

While | have been tndulging in these —— and {nopportune re- 
flections, the cartain rises upon Act Two. The scene is Wood's workshop, 
Kater Jack — amidst a whirlwind of applause, in which royalty 
in the absence of such a word as imperialty) heartily joins, And richly 

oes he, or rathor she, deserve it. A glance at Madame Marie Laurent 
will serve to show you that her well-earned reputation will suffer no loss 
by the new part upon whieh she has adventured, Her“ make up” is 
perfection itwlf—as though one of Cruikshank’s illustrations had taken 
to itself a bodily form and emigrated here. Into this excellent frame she 
has succeeded in setting a picture of the highest artistic value, She has 
grasped the character of Jack Sheppard down to its minutest details— 
mean the legendary character, for the man himself was, no doubt, a sorry 


She Atoion, 


amidst the reports of a score a tremendous conflagration 
of red fire, 
The next act (I have not the patience to count them) shows us Mrs. 
Sheppard gone mad, though without white muslin, and waited on by 
| Blueskin disguised as a negro. Her son comes by appointment to visit 
|her, W by Blueskin of a danger which menaces her boy, and of 
| the means to be taken to avert it, she is unable, in the confused state of 
| her wits, to remember the particulars, This scene is well conceived and 
| very finely acted. The enemy is heard outside, knocking loudly at the 
| door—still she can recollect nothing. Her. head is in a whirl. At last— 


of muskets and 


| yes ! Jack is to let himself out of the window by a rope provided by Blae- | 


| sigin, descend to earth, where he will find a horse ready, and thence to the 


iriver. He has hardly exeouted this mancouvre when Jonathan, accom- | age. 


| panied by the posse comitatus, breaks in. Too late! The bird has flown. 
| In the following scene, a very effective one in a pictorial point of view, 
we are shown London-bridge, one of the arches of which stretches across 
the stage. Of course this arrangement necessitates the water being on 
the stage, and os up to the foot-lights; and although, as you may 
suppose, it is not real water which does this, the imitation, I am bound to 
| say, is excellent, The distant ships roll about on the heaving waves fa 
| a manner reflecting the highest credit upon those submarine performers 
| without whose humble aid no dramatist could put to sea, In the extreme 
background is the Tower of London, Jack sculls across ia a boat, Jona- 
| than and Sir Montaigu in hot pursuit, Up and down, backwards and for- 
| wards, in and out they go. I have not space to record what takes place 
| during this ae scene—the pistol shots, the imprecatious, the bursts 
of fine language which are exchanged on all sides. Suffice it that it ends 
by Jack’s climbing up to the parapet of London-bridge by the aid of a 
ladder thrown down to him by Blueskin ; while Sir Montaigu, who at- 
tempts to follow, tumbles, ladder and all, into the river, to the delight of 
everybody, the management included, which finds itself relieved from the 
necessity of providing for the purpose a special “ Well scene,” which, if 
I remember aright, figures in our version, 

We are at the last act, and Jack Sheppard, chained and manacled, is 
in the Tower of London! He has voluntarily swrrendered bimself a 
prisoner, sick, it is to be presumed, of glory, and anxious to make some 
| reparation to the offended laws of his country. 

malefactors, after obtaining a decent amount of credit in their profession, 
would imitate his moderation! Sir Hotgard (under which amusing alias 
| your readers will be pleased to recognise the painter Hogarth) is en- 
| gaged in taking bis portrait. But before dying Jack is anxious to lodge 
in the hands of a magisvrate some re of im © which have come 
into his possession, and which relate firstly to a Jacobite plot against the 
King, and seoondly to the birth of Tamise d’Arrel, A magistrate is in- 
troduced, “ Sir Georges ’’—no other than our late revered monarch, the 
second George, in disguise, He opens the packet, Heavens! what docs 
he see? Had it not been for Jack Sheppard the Stuarts would have been 


} 


ruitian, with no more romance about him than the modern possessor of a | seated at this moment upon the throue, and the reign of Victoria and Al- 


ticket-of-leave —with its audacity, its — 
of parsion, its alternations from good to evil, all that mixture of quali- 
ities, in short, with which the novelist and the playwright delight to 
whitewash the Robin Hoods, the Bugeno Arama, the Fra Diavolos of 
mankiad, So lete is the ilasion produced by the small bead-like 
eyes, —e in the round bullet-shaped head, covered by the short 
ack bristly hair, that 1 am led to believe that Madame Laurent muat, 
under any clroumstanees, closely resemble our deceased countryman, and 
that I should recognise the likeness ifshe appeared before me as a duch- 
ens or a vivandidre, or even with her face blackened, as the evangelical 
or negress of a drama founded on Mra, Beecher Stowe, 

he second act still follows our illustrious novelist with small diver- 
noe, We have Jack and Tamise d’Arrel as apprentices to Mr, Wood's, 
suitors for the hand of the fair Cecily, their employer's daughter, The 
lovely creature prefers Tamise, and on learning the fact, Jack, in an ac- 
coss of rage, attempts to stab his rival. Disarmed he falls into tears, and 
vows to atone for his outburst of lon, The very next scene offers 
him the required opportunity, Under the influence of Blueskin he has 
already fallen into evil courses, and committed a robbery at Sir Mon- 
taigu’s of a locket set in diamonds (the portrait of Tamise’s futher.) 
Knowing that Tamise is hastening to Sir Montaigu to restore the object, 
he conevals himself in a closet at the house of the latter, and while there 
overhears a plot concocted by Sir Montaigu aud Jonathan Wild for the 
murder of his fellow-apprentice as he leaves the mansion. Springing out 
of his hiding-place, he avows himself the thief of the locket, and denoun- 
ces Tamise as his accomplice, —s him to be arrested on the spot, 
aod thus saving bis life. Am I right, Sir, in saying that this is so fur pure 
Ainsworth? We are such barefaced plunderers from our gallant allies 
that I really like to see them every now and then putting their hands into 

our eta, and fishing up a stray incident or two. 
The third act introduces us to the sign of La pie borgne,“ The Magpie 
with one eye,” the head-quarters of the Knights of the Fog. Jack, who 
escaped from Newgate in woman’s clothes, appears among the band, 
and an agreeable episode takes place, caused by one of the “ knights’ 
endeavouring to pay his addresses to the supposed young woman, and 
receiving, as a matter of course, divers —_ slaps on the face for his 
pains, Meanwhile Jack succeeds in laying his hands on some important 
pee of Jonathan Wild’s, relating to a robbery of “un million” which 
about to take place. He is observed reading these secret instructions 
by Jonathan himself, and a scene unequalled in my melodramatic ex- 
e@ takes Jack, on observing the terrible chief advancing 
him with a loaded pistol in his hand, feels that nothing but a 
bold stroke will save his life, and counterfeits drankenness, Madame 
Laurent, if you were not a lady I should conceive that you had carried 
ee conscientious study of your part so far as to—well, never mind ; 
t it # a wonder that Jonathan should still suspect you, still believe 
you to be acting—to me it is stark staring real drunkeaness, I assure 
you. And see, just at this moment, to complete matters, in rushes 
Mrs, Sheppard, pale and dishevelled, to claim her erring but still 
loved child. Will he carry on his counterfeit drunkenness before 
his mother—his mother, who cl him in her arms, recalls in terms 
the most pathetic the fate of his father, entreats him, in a paroxysm of 
grief, to leave the hated gang, and return with her; moving every eye 
~in pit, boxes, and gallery, as well as on the stage—to tears, every 
eye but his own? Yes, he mast counterfeit—his safety requires it. 
At this moment Jonathan puts him to the proof in a manner whieh had 
well nigh caused him to betray himself. ‘ Madame Sheppard,” says 
he, “/ put the rope round your husband's neck. J aie you a wi- 
dow. Yet so hopelessly drank is your eon, that if, at this moment, I 
threw my arms round your neck and kissed you”—he suits the action 
to the word—* he would not stir from his seat.’ At the sight of this 
insalt to his mother Jack’s pent-up emotion can be restrained no longer. 
He bounds forward with the ferocity of a tiger, uttering one of those 
tremendous shrieks of agony the secret of which I had imagined to 





its generosity, its bursts | bert would have been an impossibility, 


We learn the startling historical 
fuct from bis own lips. After this extraordinary revelation (which | com- 
mend to the attention of Mr, Macaulay), it may be a secondary matter to 
of the noblest blood, and heirs to immense fortanes, They are cousins, 

representatives (on the maternal side) of the great house of Montaigu! 
“ When the priest pay you his last visit,” exclaims the King, ‘ band him 
this letter, and desire him to read it’ But Jack waits either for the 
priest's visit nor for what every one feels to be the royal pardon, Leara- 
Ee that a fresh peril menaces Tamise d’Arrel! (he Is about to be Inveigled 
on board a yacht and murdered by wild), Jack determines on escape, and 
escape he does, before our very eyes, to the di fiture of Jonathan, who 
again arrives, to find his pry slipped out of his hands, 

The grand concluding tableau consists of “Les brouillards de Lon- 
dres,”’ most ingeniously imitated by means of shifting gauze curtains, so 
that the different characters can only just be recoguised—a state of the 
atmosphere very closely resembling what we have all of us seen on the 
banks of the silver-winding Thames in the merry month of November. 
We can see that Sreeers is being hotly pursued, and that Blueskin, 
Geared devoting himself for his master, receives a mortal would from 

ild, ¢ fog gradually moving off, by the substitution of continually 
thinner folds of gauze, at last reveals to us Jack Sheppard and Jonathan 
Wild standing face to face. The issue it is of course impossible to doubt. 
Jonathan gets Ais ——) in the shape of an unmistakable thrust through 
the body, and a fall into the river, where he rejoins his friend Sir Montaigu, 
amid general plaudits, At this moment the officers of justice rush in and 
seoure our hero, They are followed by old Mr. Wood, Cecily, Tamise 
d’Arrel, Mra, 8 , and the good characters in a body. The 
dience begin to fo 
dishevelled hats with the sleeves of their coata. 
evidently at hand. 
members the “ magistrate’s ”’ letter. It is read—a free pardon for Jack 
Sheppard, on condition of his immediately emigrating to America! Hep, 





tain descends to the tune of “ God save the Queen.”’ 





THE RIVER. Ship waien is vo bear 


everybody away. 


* Corpse of Jonathan Wild. 





*e 
Jack Sheppard and 
bis mother, Lady 
Alicia Sheppard, tn 
each ‘s artos, 


** 

Mr. and Madame 
Wood tn each 
other's arma, 


*-* 
Lord Tamise @’ Arrel 
and Cecily 
im each other's arma, 


j ' 1 ! ! oe: 8? 12 i S Oss 


Oncnestea Piavine ‘Gop Save tus Queen.’’ 





In the hope that the above short account of our national hero in his 
new French dress may be acceptable to yourself and your readers, 
1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Joun Surru (of Smith Hall), 
Dramatic Author. 


Paris, Aug. 1857. 
— —— 


SHAMIL AT HOME. 
Conc! uded. 








have been lost with the disappearance of Mr. Macready. Even that 
great performer, with the dead Cordelia in his arms, scarcely attained 
to its thrilling intensity. For a moment it seemed as though pulsation | 
were suspended throughout the vast audience. Then suddenly recel- | 
lecting himself, and the peril he runs, Jack, by a superhuman effort, 
draws himself together, trembling in every limb. It is but for an in- | 
stant! See, with a loud drankeu whoop he reels across the stage, and | 
falla, in a paroxysm of incoherent cries and gestures, helpless, almost 
senseless, against the table. He has come out of the ordeal with bis | 
life, but one already feels (such is the consummate by-play of Madame | 
Laurent) that that lie will be devoted to nevence, The hearts of the | 
spectators begin to beat again, and their blood to flow in its accus. | 
tomed channels, A rapturous outburst of applause is the consequence, 
and Madame Laureat receives the unwonted honour (it is an uawonted 
one here) of being specially recalled in the middle of the act. 

Here the authors part company with Mc, Ainsworth, and strike out 
into original paths of their owa. It would be impossible, as I sale 
before, sir, to follow the drama through all its péripéties, bat suffice it 
to say that the chief motive of the piece is now the rivality which 
exists between Jack Sheppard and Jonathan Wild. The former suc- 
ceeds in ousting the latter from the chieftainship of the band, and is | 
crowned “ King of the Old Mint” in a remarkable scene, which merits a. 
few words of notice. We have before us that ancient part of our metro- | 
polis, represented with great pictorial effect, aud a vast length of back- 
ground. Ou every side are tumble-down tenements, supported by beams, 
resembling what may still, I believe, be seen, to the deilght of the antl- 
quary, iv Church lane, Soho, Jack, moanted on a richly-caparisoued | 
horse, is led forward by his subjects, and receives the insignia of royalty. 
You will navape be startled to hear that he gives a ballet in honour of | 
his accession, in which Mdlles, Cérisa, Couston, and others, dance a 
pretty “ pas des poignarda”’ As yoa will perceive, we are now in a re- 
gion of pare fable, and you will not be surprised to learn that a regiment | 
of the king's soldiers (headed the traitor Jonathan Wild) now make 
their appearance, accompanied by a herald, who proclaims the demolition 
of the Vid Mint and the arrest of its inhabitants, bat, above all, of his 
Majesty King John Sheppard, As a matter of course a fight ensues, the | 
soldiers are vanquished, the Old Miut is set fire to, and Jack, Bluc- | 
skia, aud their frieads make a territic escape over the roofs of the houses, 


apartments strangers are received aud 


The weather was magnificent, and on leaving the aoul the princesses 
were quite dazzled by the scene which met their eyes. The fertile plains 
at the foot of the mountains were covered with grass, corn, and fiel 


dowers, aud washed by a multitade of winding streams whose waters were | 


as clear as crystal. The flock aud herds were scattered about the coun- 
try, and nearly all the heights were crowned with aouls, which caused one 
of the servants to remark, that if the mounutineers were not devils they 
would not live in such places, for they would be afraid of breaking their 
ecks. The same servaut complained bitterly of an error committed by 
the Lesghians, who persisted in mistaking her for a general's daughter, 
much to her confusion and distress, 
Before entering Dargi-Vedenno the captives had to pass a night at a 
eed called Andi, where they were all confined together ia a huge bara. 
lowever, the women of the place brought them some supper, and a mili- 


tia-man who had managed to keep a choongora, one of the Georgian na- | 
The 


tional instraments, endeavoured to enlivea them with his sougs. 


j | next morning, as they were setting off, a Mowla gave the princesses veils, 


telling them that they were now coming to a district ia which it was im- 
possible for ladies of high rank to dispense with them. Soon afterwards 
they passed before Dargo, Shamil’s former residence, which was destroyed 
by the Russians under Prince Vorontsolf in person in the year 1845, and 
was now nothing but a heap of ruling. At last they pereeived the roofs 
of an aoul, and were soon afterwards in Shamil’s owa house. 

The Princess Anne was conducted into a large courtyard, where she 
was soon afterwards joiaed by the Princess Niua Baratoff. This court- 


| yard, a quadrangle in the very centre of the house, was full of women, | 


and when Prince Ivan attempted to enter it, he was instautly pulled 

One man alone, of lofty stature, and dressed eutirely in white, was 
watching the arrival of the prisoaers from a balcony waich overlooked 
the square, This was Shamil himself. The Princess Baratoff aad Chavo- 
havadzey, joined by the Princess Orbeliani, were now conducted into a 
room in the interior of the house, where every attention was paid to 
them by the servant. They had scarcely completed their toilettes 


| when the wives of the prophet arrived, for they were now in Shamil’s 


seraglio.* 

* It ia well to remind ¢ the reader that the seraglio is simpl > the naine of that 

portion of the Mussulman’s house ia whieh his tamily la the outer 
business transacted, 


Would that all great | 


inform you that not oaly Tamise d’Arrel, but likewise Jack Sheppard, are | 


au- 
up their entr’actes and to brush the crowns of their 
I mean that the end is 
Just as Jack is being led off to Tyburr-r-r-ne, he re- 


hep, hurrah! from the supernumeraries, A(fecting tableau, and the cur- 


September 5 


| _ First of all appeared one of the daughters, a pretty girl of thirteen 
| Then entered two of the prophet’s wives, Zaidette and Shooanette, both 
dressed with the greatest simplicity. 
The former was a short, thin, sharp-looking Tartar woman, marked 
with the small-pox, but not without a certain grace and even “ disting- 
| tion,” according to Madame Drancey. She appeared to be about twenty- 
| four years of age, and was the oldest of Shamil’s wives, dating from 
| performance of the marriage ceremony. tte, his second wife, 
| was an Armenian, who had been carried off by the mountaineers the 
town of Mosdok. She was passionately attached to Shamil, who fully 
reciprocated her affection. Tall, rather stout, fair, delicate, and 
sing all the freshness of youth, she was nevertheless thirty-four years of 
. The Princess Anne was charmed with her sweetness of expression, 
and entered into conversation with her in Russian, which Schooanette 
had however almost forgotten. As usual, the first thing the princess did 
was to inquire after her children, and she was assured that they should be 
brought to her without delay, and that Shamil would have sent them to 
her before, had he not wished first of all to give the princesses time to 
instal themselves in their new apartment, A few minutes afterwards ap- 
peared the two nurses, each with a child in her arms ; Vassilissa, one of 
the servant girls; and Madame Drancey with her two pupils, Saloma 


and Marie. 
Madame Doseegs, of whom we have lately lost sight, fared badly 
enough on the . With nothing to protect her but her Parisian boots, 
her Parisian —"- and one solitary and scanty under garment, she had 
| journeyed from Tsenondab! to Shamil’s camp, a distance of nearly thirt 
miles. But even then she had resolved on a course which could aot fail 
—after a considerable delay, it is trae—to procure her her liberty. “I 
must employ three years, the utmost that will be necessary,”’ she ex- 
claimed, “in teaching one of these monsters the French language, in 
order that he may understand me and help me to escape, and return to 
my dear native !and.” 

After the whole of the female captives had taken their seats on the 
ground, Aminette, the youngest of Shamil’s wives, entered. She was a 
young girl of seventeen at most, pretty, inteligent, and vivacious, Ami- 
nette, who was born ia the Caucasus, was a little more coquettishly at- 
tired than her fellow-wives, and wore a dark-blue chemise, red trowsers, 
& figured tunic, and a large black silk handkerchief in lieu of a veil. 

Shamil has several daughters by different mothers, and three sons by 
a wife who died not long before the period of the princesses’ captivity. 
The youngest son, Machmet, was at this time a boy of fourteen ; the 
second son, also named Machmet with the prefix of Kazi, was the young 
man who entered the tower with the Naibs when the captives had = 
arrived before Shamil’s camp, The eldest, Djemmal-Eddin, who p = 
an important part, (though very nearly that of a personnage mud, in the 
drama we ure relating,} was serving as an officer in the Russian army, fa- 
voured by the emperor, and beloved by his comrades, 

The seraglio consisted of several wooden buildings, which all over- 
looked the interior court-yard., One of these bulldiags, eae, like 
the others, of two stories, and surrounded by « gallery, was specially de- 
voted to Shamil, Ia front of the seragtio was a pavilion inhabited by the © 
Naibs and other high fuuctionaries, from the windows of which Shamil, 
in his inspired moments, harangues the people. The floors of all the 
rooms in the seraglio are covered with thick white carpets, and along the 
walls are sofas or divans to recline and sleep upon, 

The first news from the Russ an frontier now arrived, in the shape of a 
letter from General Melikoff written in Georgian, and corenpear as. ny 
loaf of sugar and a box of tea sent to the captives by the Princess Erls- 
| tol, The princesses were informed, when the letter and present were de- 
| livered to them, that for the future all their correspondence must be car- 

ried on in Russ.an, as Shamil had no one about him who could interpret 
the Georgian language. 

The next morning at nine o'clock the breakfast was brought in; it 
consisted of sheep's fat, oulons, oil, boiled mutton, and a loaf, the crust 
of which, according to the custom of the country, was covered with a 
thick layer of mutton grease, The mountaineers are not of a bilious tem- 

nent, nee Shamil possibly shared the fallacy so prevalent in Eng- 
and and France, with respect to the partiality of the Russians for oil, the 

fact being that every Freachman who eats salad with his roast-meat, con- 
sumes more oil ia a day than most Russians do in a week. However, 
after hunger had overcome the princesses scraped the grease from 
the loaf, and then, finding it as hard as a stone, steeped it in water until 
it was sufficiently soft to be eatable, The matton from the Caucasus is 
usually excellent, and, as the princesses say nothing about the piece sup- 
plied to them, it was doubtless no exception to the general rule. 

Towards evening, Hadjio, the steward, made his appearance, and an- 
nounced the approach of Shamil. 

Shamil never once crossed the threshold of the princesses’ nt. 
| He seated himself in the gallery in froat of the room, with his steward 
} and « man named Indris at bis side. The latter acted as interpreter, 

being in fact a Russian who had deserted from the service. 

The Mountain Chief began the conversation by enquiring in the most 
polite manuer after the health of the princesses. They replied that they 
were fatigued, but otherwise perfectly well. 

“God be thanked,” said Prophet. “I look upon that as an evi- 
dent proof of the Divine protection, through which I shall now doubtless 
| be enabled to exchange you for my son, a result for which I have long 
| prayed. I have at present come to set your minds at rest. No one here 

will do you the slightest harm, and you shall be treated in every respect 
like the members of my own family, but oaly on one conditioa—you must 
write no letter without my special permission. In case you should at- 
tempt to conimunicate secretly with your friends, remember that I shall 
not spare either you or your children. I will kill you all, as I once 
killed tea Russian officers who received a letter in a loaf. 1 discovered 
their plan, aud instantly ordered their heads to be cut off. Think, too, 
of the young countess whom | carried away from Stavropol the morn- 
ivg of her marriage day. 1 could have exchanged her long ago had 
she not irritated me. Take care a similar fate does not happen to 
you. 
The story of the ten Russian officers was true enough, and had long 
been made public ; but the princesses considered the anecdote about the 
countess somewhat apoursgied At all events, this was the first they 
had beard of it, and since the publication of M. Verderevsky’s narrative 
the Russian goverament itself has taken the greatest pains to discover 
the heroine of the Prophet's touching little story, bat without result. 

One day the princesses heard to their joy that a messenger had arrived 
from Kakbetia, and found Nicolas, one of Priace Dayid’s serfs, at their 
door, surrounded by a group of woadering mountaineers, Nicolas had 
ouly come to say that bis master was well, and constaatly thinking of his 
wite and sister; but on seeing the princesses he burst into tears before 
he bad time to deliver his message. However, on his return to Hassaf- 
Yourt, on the borders of Shamil’s territory, Nicolas gave so sad an ac- 
| count of the coudition of his mistress that Priuce David instantly de- 
| Spatched to the mouatains a man named Mahomet, accompanied by one 
| of the serfs of the Urbeliani estate, with an offer of forty thousand rou- 
| bles silver (nearly seveu thousand pounds sterliag) as a ransom for all 
| the members of his family aad household. 

In the meanwhile, the position of the captives was getting worse and 
worse, A passage in a letter addressed to the princesses from one of their re- 
latives baving been mistransiated by Ladris, the ordiaary interpreter, Sha- 

| mil flew into a violeat passion, and only became calm whea the good- 
| matured Shooanette (wile No. 2) caused the words, which were in reality 
| harmless enough, to be translated by aa Armenian who had a thorough 
| acquaintance with the Russian language. Shooanctte also obtained per- 
mission for her protegées to go out into the gallery which surrounded their 
narrow habitation, but only interceded for them on the yeen ye er | 
| that they would never make their appearance there when Sbamil coal 
| see them. Now, as Shamil was always ia his part of the seraglio, 
| which overlooked the gallery in question, from five in the morning until 
| eleven at night, when be retired to rest, it was rather a difficult matter 
| for the princesses to profit % the permission which Shooanette had so 
| kindly obtained for them. Sbamil’s days were usually passed as follows : 
—He rose at ive ; at seven Shooanette took him his breakfast, which 
consisted of tea, milk, and cakes ; he afterwards devoted himself to his 
| occupations or his devotions uutil five, when he dined, and then returned 
to his political or religious duties uatil nine, bis supper hour ; after sup- 
per he worked or prayed uatil eleven, when he retired for the night. 

After eleven o'clock, then, the captives were at liberty to take the air 
in the gallery, and they assembled there every night, accompauied by 
| Zaidette and Shooanette, and sometimes by the youthful Amiuette, who 

waa, however, of too careless a disposition to take the same interest in 
the prigcesses which was felt by her two elder conjugal sisters. 

* Listen,” said Zaidette oue evening, “1 bave just seen a woman whose 
| son took part ia the recent expeditioa to Kakhetia. He says the splendid 
| things he saw ia your house everything that could be ima- 
| gined.”” 

“ They are all gone now,” replied the Princess Anne, “ but we shall 
not regret them i we are only allowed to see our country once again.” 

“ Wuat,” returaed Zaidetve ; “do you think you will be compensated 
for your losses !"’ ' 
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“ Certainly not, bat [shall forget my misfortunes in the society of my 
husband and children.” 

“ Yes, you are happy, you enjoy your husband's affection singly ; | 
whereas we—” 

“ It is true,” interrupted Shooanette, “such is our law, and I do not! 
complain of it. What have we to say against Shamil? He always treats | 
us with kiudoess and attention, and makes no sort of distinction between | 
us.” 

In speaking thus, Shooanette knew that she was not uttering exactly | 
the truth. She was Shamil’s favourite, and deserved to be so, not only | 
for her sweet temper and amiability, but also on t of her personal | 
neatness, Zaidette would be running about the seraglio all day, with a 
bunch of keys rattling at her side, and in a costume for which she ought 
to have blushed ; whereas Shooanette, from the time she rose, was dressed | 
with the greatest good taste, and the elegance of her attire added in no | 
small degree to her natural attractions. 

Shamil, it appears, like the rest of the world, studies the newspapers. | 
As a matter of course, he takes in the Aavkas, which is probably forwarded 
to him at the same time as the excellent confects from Tollet’s shop in| 
Tiflis, whose flavour was at once recognized by the princesses, Doubt- | 
lesa, too, he had seen M. Verdereveky’s book, and gazed with surprise at | 
his own portrait, the ground plan of his own seraglio, and the specimen 
of his own handwriting published therein. 








other buildings, he showed his talent in joining the solidity of Italian 
elevation to the picturesque pyramidal dome then in vogue in the French 
architecture ; for, in all the French Renaissance desigas, a picturesque 


| sky line is considered indispensable—an opinion which our own genera- | 
tion seems much inclined to revive. Subsequently, however, under | 


Henry IV., the elegant pavilion proportions of Philibert Delorme were 
in the Pavillon de Flore, spoiled by the heavy dome of the subsequent 
architect Ducerceau. 

Further on in the time of Louis XIII, we find another architect, Lemer- 
cier, under the inspiration of Richelieu, carrying on the work of Pierre 
Lescot at the Louvre, and the first stone of the Pavilion de l'Horloge was 
laid by Louis XIIT. on the 28th June, 1624. The civil wars of the Fronde 
that followed the death of Richelieu and preceded the manhood of Louis 
XIV., put a complete stop to the continuation of the edifices, Bernini 
was called by acclamation to complete the Louvre ; bat the fine colon- 
nade, so much admired, was after the design of Claude Perrault. But 
Louis XLV.’s time, attention, and funds were so completely absorbed by 
Versailles that it was not until far on in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century that the colonnade of Perrault was completed—hence the saying 
of the wits, that D’Alembert’s Introduction to the Encyclopwdia and the 
colonnade of the Louvre are the two best facades of modern times. The 
Revolution again interrupted farther palace-building ; but the First Con- 





| sul, after the Peace of Amiens, charged Messieurs Percier and Fontaine 
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revenues of the empire, but upon those of the East India Company. 
Therefore, no additional expenditure is required on the part of the na- 
tion, and all that we have to do is, as troops are from time to time with- 
drawn for action abroad, to keep up our establishments at the numbers 
voted by the Committee of Supply. That I think we shall be able to do ; 
but this House has already unanimously voted an address to the Crown, 
assuring Her Majesty that nothing shall be wanting on our part to ena- 
| ble her to carry on operations in India with vigour and success ; and if 
| between this and the period at which Parliament usually meets it should 
|} be necessary to ask for further assistance, I am quite sure that no 

members of this House would gradge the attendance which might be ne- 

cessary to afford that assistance to the Government. [Cheers.] 
| My hon. and gallant friend thinks that a large naval force ought to be 
| sent to India, as a flotilla which should operate in the rivers. The House 
| must, however, recollect what I am sure my hon, and gallant friend from 
| his experience knows very well, that the Indus and the Ganges, although 
| they figure very well upon a map, and are really very large streams, are 
| not generally of such a depth as to be navigable by ships which we could 
{send from home. Their navigation is impeded by sandbanks, shoals, 
| roeks, and shallows, and any ships which we could send from this eoun- 
| try would be perfectly useless except just at their mouths, My right 
| hon, friend the First Lord of the Admiralty has sent or is sending out 
| such a flotilla as it is possible to despatch from England, but it must be 


But in addition to all this, Shamil subscribes to, or, at all events, re- | with the completion of the Louvre, which took place in 1812, simultane- | remembered that the East India Company have a navy of their own, 


eeives the Russian Jnvalid. One day, in the foreign intelligence of that 
journal, under the head of “Great Britain,” it was stated that the Eng- | 
ish Parliament had granted, for some purpose 




















ously with the beginning of the end of the fabric of French Imperial 
power, Napoleon I. also planned the junction of the two palaces, the ex- 


All their ships were employed in the Persiaa expedition, but the greater 
| portion of them must by this time have returned to India, and therefore 
































‘I or other, an amount of | tension of the Rue de Rivoli, and other improvements recently carried | their crews can be placed in their shallow boats or rafts, which alone are 
money equivalent to several million roubles. This paragraph was read | out ; but they remained, in consequence of his warlike ocoupations, and | useful for the navigation of the rivers of India, and by which any opera- 
" to Shamil, who took the fact as a point to start from, in determining the | the sudden cessation of his career, a l'état de projet, tions in those rivers can beat be performed, 
a amount to be demanded from the Emperor of Russia for the liberation of | But these vague projects have become a substantial reality during the With respect to Persia, the engagements embodied in the recent reaty 
the ly Accordingly, when Mahomet and Sakhar the serf ar- | second Empire. The plans of M. Visconti were accepted, and the juno- | have not yet been fulfilled, Herat has not yet been evacuated, On the 
b rived, amen with them the offer of forty thousand roubles, Shamil tion, having been begun in 1852, has been carried out with that colossal | contrary, there are reports which affirm that additional troops have been 
. ad was ready with a counter-proposition for five millions, The princesses energy which is the indisputable characteristic of the Bonaparte dynasty, | sent by Persia to Herat, That has been denied by the Persian Ambassa- 
- hastened to explain that they had never possessed anything like such a | Bat with mach to admire in these prodigious constractions, we maintain, | dor at Paris ; but still the whole of the engagements of the treaty have 
t sum, and that the payment of so enormous a ransom was utterly out of | on wsthetic grounds, that the effect to the eye is not commensurate with | not been carried into effect ; great doubts are entertained as to the good 
‘ the question. the vast sums that have been expended during three centuries on the now | faith of the Persian Government ; and therefore, until the stipulations of 
no Zaidette, to disprove the impossibility of raising the amount named, | united Palaces. The distance is too great for the eye to seize properly ; | the treaty have been complied with, it is etly clear that the British 
b at wr ype the number of the Russian Jnvalid to which we have already al- and the impression upon the imagination by comparison with other pa- | force cannot and will not be withdrawn, at force is under the com- 
4 uded, and asked why the Empress of Russia could not pay five millions | laces, is greater than that upon the eye by the courtyard itself, The oo- | mand of General Jacob, a most distinguished general officer, and until 
A of roubles as well as the Queen of England? The Princess Anne replied | lonnade of the Louvre, and the fagade of the Tuileries, with its gardens, | that force has been withdrawn it will be necessary to have there an officer 
" that the wealth of the Empress of Russia had nothing to do with the| will still rank as the finest parts of this vast strncture, of the great military experience which General Jacob possesses, 
~| question, as it was not she who would have to pay the ransom. Ulti- Well, then, I say we are thankful for the suggestions which have been 
mately Shamil sent the mamengee back with a letter to Prince David, Ocvghctiil made this evening, coming as they do from persons who are so well com- 
15 containing his conditions, which were as follows ;—in exchange for the LORD PALMERSTON ON OUR FOREIGN POLICY, petent to make them, and I can assure those who have offered them and 
fn princesses, and a hundred and twenty-captives from Kakhetia, he was to! — [y the course of a debate on the Militia Bill, on the 2ist ult. Lord Pal- | the House that oF. shall receive every attention from Her Majesty's Go- 
receive a hundred and sixteen mountaineers who were ia the hands of maton thus delivered bimestf vernment, who will take advantage of any of those suggestions that they 
"= the Russians, several Chechnian chiefs, his son Djemmal-Eddin, and a| ™ on : : - may think likely to conduce to the efficiency of the pede service, 
« million roubles in silver money. Prince David hastened to inform Sha-| _ Lord Patatersrox,—My hon, friend the Under-Secretry of State for War | Bui I entreat the House to believe that the attentions of Her Majesty's 
i mil that his prepenites could not be entertained, but at the same time | has explaiued generally the points of detail which have been referred to | Government shall be most carefully and anxiously directed day by = 
ee ‘ transmitted it to the Russian government. in the course of this debate, I can only repeat what he has said, that in | to these sad events, We feel not only how afl doting are the details whic 
iL Shamil, it will be remembered, had from the first decided that he | {xing the number of the militia which we in the first instance think it ex- | reach us from time to time, but the Vast importance of the conflict now 
the would not set the prtaceasse at liberty without regaining possession of | Pedient to embody we by no means bind ourselves not to call out more if! going on. We have no doubt, however, of our ultimate success, We 
th his son. This son had been given as a hostage to the Russians ja 1838, | Circumstances should render it expedient to do so, However, recruiting | are confident that the strength and power of this country will be put forth 
° when they attacked Akoulko, By orderof the emperor the young Djem- | has gone on with great success in spite of the harvest, and we entertain | to suppress this insurrection, let the causes of it be what they may, whe- 
i mal-Eddia was placed in the cadet school (Cadetsky Corpus) of St. Pe- | no doubt that when the operations ineident to this period of the year are | ther they be religious or political, or from whatever source they may have 
« tersburgh ; and, after fluishing his education, was appointed to a lieute- a the number enrolled will very rapidly increase, and we shall, | sprang.’ [Cheers] I shall not enter into those causes now; bat I can 
. nancy in a regiment of cavalry, which, at the time of these negotiations, | Within a very limited period be able to place in the ranks a number of | assure the House that we feel the full importance of maintaining the In- 
‘de. waa stationed, we believe, in Poland, men equal to that which has been sent to India, My hon, and gallant | dian empire of this country, that no exertions towards that end shall be 
- The next incident that ocoupied the attention of the princesses, after | friend the member for Westminster repeated to-night a very natural sug- | wanting on our part, and | have the most perfect confidence that those 
a the departure of the messengers, was the return of Kazi-Mackmet (Sha- | gestion which was made on a previous evening, that these troops should | exertions will be attended with complete success, [Cheers] 
ret mil’s second son) from an expedition on which he had been sent by his be sent to India in screw line-of-battle ships, which could easily be 
‘ father. The arrival of the young man was the cause of much joy to Ami- adapted to that purpose, which could be navigated by a smail screw, and . ° ae 
sit nette, Shamil’s youngest wife, who had been brought up with him, and | Would carry a large number of men with convenience and despatch. In LORD PALMERSTON AND THE CHURCH, 
= entertained for ima the liveliest affection, She used to make his’ slip-| the first instance ruch an arrangement may appear to be very advanta-| ‘The following passage ocours towards the close of a recent speech by 
md rs, work belts for his pistols, and perform all those feats of embroidery | g¢0u8, but I would request the House to bear in mind other considerations | yorq Palmerston, In the House of Commons, during one of the many 
snl Ph which young ladies of an affectionte turn of mind are wont to indulge, | i regard to the amount of our military foree at home which have been - 
ng One day she took the princesses into Kazi-Machmet’s room, which she | Very forcibly dwelt upon, We were reminded that we had been com- | fierce debates on the Divorce Bill, 
the had just arranged for him, showed them his richly-mounted pistols, his ed to despatch to distant stations a large portion of the military force |“ There are two or three points in the bill now before the House that have 
_ finely-tempered shashka, and looked, though in vain, for the slippers she | for which we asked, and which Parliament granted, for the general par- | been particularly adverted to. The principal one regards the exemption 
ver, had lately worked, and which the ungrateful young Mahometan bad ac- of the country in time of peace, and it was said, —_ 80 doing you | given to clergymen who may object to celebrate the remarriage of persons 
~-_ tually sent away to some girl in a neighbouring aoud / | have greatly weakened your defensive means at home, foreign coun- | whose marriage have been dissolved by reason of their own offence. The 
atil The negotiations had now for a time been broken off. Hlostilities had tries may take advantage of your apparent weakness, and either hold lan- | noble lord argues that that exemption is not sufficient, and | understand 
s is re-commenced between the Russians and the mountaineers, and Shamil | guage which you ought not to bear or do things to which you ought not | the hon. baronet, the member for the University of Oxford, to say that we 
ap- himself was hastening towards the frontier to attack the enemy in per-| submit.” The answer which I gave to that was that the people of | did not go far enough, because we have not admitted the tion founded 
son. Shamil’s departure was the signal for total anarchy in the seragtio. | this country would not endure conduct of that sort, and that if an emer- | on the indissolubility of marriage. Now, I can truly say I nover gave a 
an- The youngest boy, above all, distinguished himself by feats quite worthy | £°@¢y should require it men would be raised rapidly and upon the sad- | more reluctant coasent to anything than I did to the concession made in 
of the most reckless gamin of the western world, and for which, it is right | den. That very consideration, however shows how inexpedient it would | this matter. (Hear, Hear.) I did it solely in defe to the feeling 
ent. to add, he was duly punished on the retara of his father, who shut up | be to send to the other end of the world the greater portion of our naval | of a large y of clergymen, whose feelings, even though wrong, were 
ard his refractory son {n a dark room. Shamil’s expedition had been unsuc- | force (hear, hear) ; because although these steam line-of-battle — are, | in ~ | opinion entitled to respect. (Hear, hear.j With regard to the 
nee, cessful, and the chief was very gloomy when he first arrived at the aoul. | it is true, lying in ordinary and of no immediate use, yet if an these | question of the indissolubility of marriage, it was impossible for us to 
But soon afterwards the embassy from the Sultan, of which we have | ¢Vents should occur we should want suddenly to put to sea a large fleet, | admit that plea. I deny that there is anything in the teaching of the 
nost alread en, arrived, bringing the startling information that the , 824 how could we do that if the ships which we should me were doing | Church of England to justify the opinion that marriage is indissoluble. 
hey Turks conquered fifty governments of the Russian Empire. The title | duty as transports in the Indian Seas? Therefore I think that prudence | (Hear, hear.) If we look to the 25th article of the Chureh, which every 
of Viceroy of Georgie, to Shamil on condition of his assisting the | Shows that the despatch of these ships to the East would have been a very | clergyman is bound to subscribe, we find that the contrary is distinotly 
evi- Ottoman army (which was at that time said to be threatening the Rus- | ine ient course,—in fact, it would have been falling into the error | affirmed. (Hear, hear.) It is there affirmed that matrimony is a state of 
tless sian Trans-Caucasian provinces, but which was soon afterwards routed | Which the great orator of Greece imputed to the Persians, He said,— life allo in the Scriptures, but having nothing ia common with the 
long at Kurukdere), was accepted by him with much satisfaction ; though he | . “ When you strike a blow at one part of them they put their band to | nature of a sacrament, inasmuch as there is ‘ no visible sign or ceremony 
here was aware that the sovereignty conferred upon him was one he should | that part and leave exposed every other, which may be struck in turn. | ordained of God.’ pier hear.) It is therefore impossible that any maa 
pect never be able to exercise. Do not, = Athenians, follow so unwise and foolish an example.” who subscribes to this article can maintain that marriage is, on religious 
must However, he summoned his interpreter, who was in the habit of read-| 1 think that we should have fallen into an error of the same kind if we | grounds, a tie that cannot be dissolved. (Hear, hear. It was simply, 
i at- ing the Russian newspapers to him, and asked what he thought of the in- | bad sent to India the fleet which circumstances occurring in Europe might, | thea, on the ground of their conscientious objection to marry persons who 
shall telligence. The interpreter was, or pretended to be, of opinion that the at short notice, render necessary for our defence at home. i, hear.) | had been guilty of a great moral offence that I consented to the conces- 
once Turks had gained all the successes related by the emissaries from the | The suggestion of the bon. and gallant officer as to the sending of troops | sion on behalf of the clergy. I concur in every argument which the At- 
ered Porte, and there was accordingly great rejoicing and much firing of guns | actors Egypt is well wortby of consideration. On a previous oceasion I | torney-General used against the principle on which their objection is 
too, and pistols in the coud. stated the objections to such a proceeding. These objections it may be | founded. (Hear, hear.) 1 trust the clergy will understand the views 
orn- The agitation was at its height when a messenger arrived from the Ras- ble to overcome, especially if you can make arrangements before- | and feelings that have induced the Government to agree to that conces- 
had sians, stating that Shamil’s son would be allowed to return to bis father, | band. If a small force were required speedily at a particular station, ar- | sion, and that they will not look —_ it as an admission of a principle 
n to if Prince Chavchavadzey’s proposition were accepted, and that the young | rangements might be made for the sending it across from Alexandria to | which, if carried into practice, would, I fear, be highly detrimental to 
man had, in fact, already started for the frontier. This information was | Suez. With regard to the general question, I think that the House ought | the inzerests of the Church of England. (Hear, hear. s 
long soon afterwards confirmed by Shamil’s own spies. to take a larger view than hon. members bave generally been disposed to “ The Church of England has stood hitherto on ground very different in 
t the In the meanwhile, Prince Chavchavadzey was firm, and refused to give | #4opt. We have been reproached fur precipitately acing our army | some respects from that of churches in other countries, It never as- 
they a copeck more than the forty thousand roubles first proposed, knowing | #%4 navy upon the return of peace. Some have said that in doing so | samed to itself the right of a ecclesiastical inquisition [ Hear, bear}. 
ative that Vase he made an increase in his offer, the negotiation would be | We yielded to pressure from particular members of this House, while | The clergymen of that Church have contented themselves with the 
over interminable. The Emperor, on his side, had consented to give up a cer- | Others have attributed it to the want of foresight on our part. The course | guides, the instructors, and the friends of the laity (Hear, hear). y 
tain number of Lesghians and Checbnians who were in the hands of the | which we have adopted is the only one which any Government acting un- | have set an evample of purity of life which has recommended to the laity 
‘ived Russians, and to allow Djemmal-Eddin to return to the Caucasus or not, | 4er @ representative system such as ours will ever be able to pursue. | the precepts that have come from their lips ; bat if they should think that 
their as he thought fit.—T’he pressure of other matter compels us to postpone until next | (Hear, hear.) Different forms of Government have their different advan- | this concession entitles them to assume to lves that authoritative 
hed week the conclusion of this article. tages. Undoubtedly a despotic Government is the best for providing in | interference in the affairs of private life which is too See assumed 
-- his ———. time of peace the means and preparations for oy because such a govern- | by the clergymen of Ames amare lam —- they = ——— 
efore ment, being subject to no control but its own will, and possessing the fore- | possible injury to ure’ creatin ngs toward ure’ 
usaf Na Ve EEE a TES SOREN. sight which you must assume all governors of countries to 4 keep up | very different from those which hitherto have prevailed [Hear]. A few 
1 ac- On Friday, the 14th ult., Louis Napoleon presided at a grand inaugu-| jn time of peace a larger force than is cctually required for defence, and | years - I was talking to a very distinguished person belon to one 
r de- ration féte given in honour of the architectural union of the Palaces of | when war unfortunately occurs it is at ve ready = shag the pressure | of the woot Bars and I —s gz = him = —— 
F one v w _« which is thereby occasioned. On the other band, when war does break | wrongfulness of the interference veramen prevent conv m 
rou- pe — ma nt tite we ee t sey arg out then comes the advantage of representative institutions, because then | the Catholic to the Protestant faith, when his y was, that if they did 
r all — — we ‘aguitl- | it is that the whole nation rallying round the Government gives to it a | not make it a punishable offence, the whole would become Protes- 
cence ; and fulsome Addresses of the ordinary sort were delivered. We | support and a force which no tic Government can by any means or | tants. ‘ What!’ I said, ‘do you mean to say that their religious opinions 
_and ferbear, however, troubling the reader with extracts concerning it or by any possibility possess. In time of peace, however, a representative | hang so loosely about them, and that their minds are to bmw to 
zie them, for the constant succession of civic shows and adulatory orations | Government is comparatively weak. Protestantism that they would immediately, if let alone, alter their reli- 
‘Sha- begets dane wae, Ree ing the | It is not that if we were to press this House we might persuade it to | gion?’ ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ you misunderstand me ; it is not from religious 
sood- ener ows, regarding the | vote men in Committee of Supply. We might induce it to give usa | conviction that they would become Protestants, but they would become 
ality gigantic work now externally completed, is better worth the space. | larger peace establishment both of army and navy, but your votes of | Protestants to withdraw themselves from the tyranny and oppression of 
ough At length this vast congeries of structures is completed as regards the | Supply are of no use whatever unless are accompanied by votes in | the priests, (Hear). I say, then, that if the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
per- shell, but many years must, of course, elapse before these structures are | Ways and Means. (Hear, hear.) What when peace arrives? land were to depart from that course they have hitherto pursued,they 
their conaioted internally ; aud, however open to criticism the most recent What took place last year? During the war the country was ready to | would inspire in the minds of the laity very different feelings from those 
din architecture may be, the coloss.1 magnitude of the enterprise renders its submit to any reasonable and necessary sacrifice to carry it to a success- | which happily now prevail (Hear, hear) 
oul completion an epoch strikingly commemorative of the material activity fulissue. It bore great burdens, aod would have endured greater still if ee 
glio, of the present reign. It is, fa tact, the great monument of sochtiosherel it had been satisfied that they were for the vindication of the INDIA 
until France, although amply blended with Italian association. To the terri- | national honour, and the assertion of national interests, Nations, how- - ° . 
atier ble Catherine de Medict is due the construction of the Tuileries on a | ever, have no foresight, at least, very little. Individuals may have, but Tae Latest News.—The Jimes of the 22nd ult. publishes the follow- 
id 80 scale of magnificence recalling her native Florence. The Italian Bernini, | multitades have none. The o uence was that the moment peace was | ing : “ > g 
ows : although many of his most important — were set aside, yet suggested | made everyboily, from one end of the country to the other, cried out for ‘Alexandria, Aug. 14, 9 P. M.—The Nubia arrived at Suez to-day. he 
hich several of the leading features of the Louvre ; and the whole vast strue- remission of the war income-tax. (Hear, bear.) That was acry which — brings dates from Calcutta to the 21st July ; Madras, 25th ; Galle, 28th ; 
» his ture was finally completed according to the general plans of the Italian | this House was neither disposed nor able to resist ; the consequence was | and Aden, 8th August.—The telegraphic from Suez is meagre 
irned Visconti, under a dynasty of Italian name and Italian origin. that the Government found it absolately necessary to bow to the national | and confused, and there is no time to receive explanation before the de- 
/Sup- Still the fairest part of the whole of the now united palaces is due to| will, and the war income-tax was given up. That reduced our income, | parture of the steamer Boethia for Malta. 
the genius of France. It was in the time of Francis I. that the old Lou-| and we were ril pelled to proportion our peace establishment to | __ It is stated that Delhi is not taken, Lut the date is not given.—General 
ve alr Yre, with its round towers like those of old Holyrood, was knocked down, | the income which Parliament, as the organ of the country, chose to give | Barnard is rep to have died from dysentery.—The news given by 
i by and a Renaissance structure raised in the place of the castle of Philip | us That was the real reason of the reduction of our military and naval | the of the 14th of July, by the last mail, respecting the 
who Augustus \ the em'nent French architect, Pierre Lescot ; who, begin- | establishment to an amount lower than would have been expedient at the | taking of Cawnpore by the rebels, and massacre of the Europeans 
st in ning in 1541, took advantage of the solid fonndations of the old castle, | present moment. Still with all the inconveniences which these changes | there, is con “ 
and built upon them that part part of the Louvre which stretches from | of opinion and of system may produce, there are inhereat in a represen- | The Sucz telegraph yr then goes on to say, a8 follows :— Simoom 
whose the Pavillon de I'Horloge to the Musée. Francis I. died four years after- | tative assembly so many advantages that these should be regarded only | and Himalaya arrived at Calcutta with about 1,500 of China — to 
endid wards, and the twelve or thirteen years of the reiga of Henry II. were as defects which the country must at all times be ready to repair by | proceed at once up the country.—Only 300 more troops expeoted—Gene- 
ima- employed in terminating that wing of the Louvre which looks to the prompt and speedy measures ; and | am quite sare that those exertions | ral Hancock’s forces. and Ca: 
west, and a portion of that which looks to the south, At this point the will never be wanting when the occasion may require them. Rebels beaten on three occasions, and between as wa 
shall construction of the Louvre stopped ; and when Catherine de Medicis, the| The present case, however, is not one of so much difficulty as was pre- | pore, the latter re-taken from Nana Subib. whom Havelock is fullowing 
a. widow of Henry II, bought the i ificant country house, then called! sented at the breaking out of the Russian war, because w that war | up the Blittoe, (to Bithoor t) about ten miles. 
sated + the Tuileries, she commissioned Philibert Delorme to construct the mo- | began all the addition to our military was to be made at the expense of | Sir Lawrence died of wounds received in a sortie from Luck- 





‘ dern palace of the Tuileries, begun in 1564, and in which, as well as in| the country. The expense of any additions made now falls, not upon the | now, where at present all is well.—All the troops in Oude mutinied.— 
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gra quiet. Native troops disarmed.—Gwalior coutingeat mutinied. 
os to have marched on ludore. 
T 





0 political China news given. 
he 7ranst Goverument steamer totally lost§in the 
Crew and troops all arrived at Suez. 


Straits of Sunda. 


Forors Berore Dxt.ut.—As some uncertainty seems to exist as to the 
real strength of General Barnard’s force before Delhi, we may as well 
state that it Is composed as follows; Europeans (about 8,000 men of all 
arms). H. M.’s 6th Carabineers ; H. M.’s 9th Lancers; H. M.’s 8th Regi- 
ment of Foot; H. M.’s 61st Regiment of Foot (one wing); H. M.’s 60th 
Rifles; H. M.’s 75th Foot; Hon, Bast India Company's Ist Bengal Fusi- 
leers ; Hon. E. I. Co.’s 2nd ditto (6 companies); five Troops Horse Ar- 
tillery (about 600 men) :—20 6- pounders, 4 9-pounders, 2 18-pounders, 5 
howitzers ; (Artillery recralts 120 men). The siege train from the Sut- 
le}. Natives (about 5,000 men of all arms). One squadron 4th Regiment 
Light Cavalry ; two Light Field Batteries, each 5 9-pounders, one 24-do. ; 
a fetachment of Sappers and Miners; the Sirmoor Rifle Battalion—700 
strong ; the Panjab Guides—250 sabres, 500 bayonets ; 1,000 men Pan- 
jab Infantry Irregulars; 1,200 sabres Panjab Cavalry Irregulars ; the 
Rajah of Jheend’s force (strength unknown). 


Rerwrorcements Sent Ovr.—Since the 10th of June, the date of the 
first despatches speaking of disturbances in Ladia, forty-three sailing ves- 
sela and fourteen steamers have left England with troops. The number 
of men these have taken amounts in all to 20,717 men. Eight more sail- 
ing vessels and six more steamers are under orders, and a the end of 
this week, if all is well, 27,450 men will have been despatched to India 
in seventy-two vessels. Four hundred rounds of ammunition per man is 
to be allowed for the troops going out to India and China.— London paper 
August 22. 


Tus Generats vor Inpia.—Major-Gen, Windham was to leave me 
land to assume the command of a division in India, on the 20th ult. It 
is said that the gallant Gener received the summons to render his ser- 
vices rather unexpectedly, as he was walking on the beach at Cromer, 
Norfolk, but he instantly accepted the offer made to him by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Gen. Windham was offered a similar appointment in 
the autumn of last year, but he declined the overtures then made, Now, 
however, that his country requires the services of her bravest and ablest 
sona, he has lost no time in obeying the calls made upon him, A ban- 
quet has been given to the gallant General, at Norwich. In the course 
of a long speech General Windham ney insisted upon the necessity 
of keeping up the efficiency of the army not yielding to false notious 
of eoonomy. 
General W. Ross Mansfeld arrived in town lately from Warsaw, at the 
request of the Government, and left London for Marseilles en rowe over- 
laad to Calcutta. This gallant officer goes out to India to assume an im- 
portant command. General Mansfield entered the army as ensign in No- 
vember, 1858, He has seen considerable service in India, having served 
with the 53rd Regiment in the campaign oa the Sutlej in 1846, and was 
present at Buddiwal, Aliwal, and Sobraon, at which last engagement he 
was aide-de-camp to General Lord Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, for 
which actions he has received the medal and clasps, He commanded his 
regiment in the Panjab campaiga in 1849, and was present at the battle 
of rat, and was constanty employed in the operations on the Ie- 
shawur frontier in 18561 and 1852. He was at the affairs of Newaduod, 
Rangbur, and Sharhote, where his horse was wounded, In February, 1855, 
he was appointed Assist.-Adjt.-Gen, in Dublin, aud was attached to the 
British bassy at Constantinople from July, 1855, to July, 1856. He 
was appointed Consul-General at Warsaw in September lust year. and 
= given the local rauk of Brigadier-General ia Poland while so em- 
° 
ploy 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


At Oxford, Mr, Cardwell has received the ovation of a public dinner 
from his triumphant constituents. To the great delight of his hearers, 
Mr. Cardwell declared his intention to be year by year “an advancing 
Reformer.” He could hardly do otherwise, in view of the close vote 

by Thackeray.—low many patents can “ pay ?’’ Last year no 
wer than 2,094 patents were passed in Great Britain, and the stamp- 
duties amounted to £91,115.——-A _ public park, the gift of Mr. Frank 
, one of the members for Halifax, bas been eee at Hali- 
fax. Su Charles Wood, Lord Shaftesbury, and Mr. F ick Peel, took 
in the poae—-e? the Surrogate’s decision that Mrs, 
not the widow of Dr. Burdell, she has remained in the 
the of getting-up a bogus-baby. An inef- 
bail her out, on writ of Aabeas corpus. 
t for seats in Parliament, has been ap- 
Jounty Courts, an office vacant by the 
of Mr. W. F. A. Delane, who was me Gate posse the manager of 
to that Sir W. Eyre is 
a mand in ——-The Guards have chosen their 
monument, and the site for it. Mr. Bell is the selected artist, an obelisk 
a hundred feet bigh the form, and the inside of Grosvenor Gate, Hyde 
Park, the locality. Mr, Bell gets £3,000 for his work.——-Travellers of 
distinction abound just now in the British N. A. Provinces and these 
States. Amongst them are the Earl of Listowell, Lord de Blaquicre, who 
owned the yacht America, Vircount Althorp, Lord Hervey, Sir Hereford 
Brydges, Bart., and Mr. Arcedeckue.——The Madras Spectator informs us 
that Hewett, who commanded at Meerut when the bloody mutiny 
place, bas been placed in arrest, and that, according to prevalent 
opinion, he will be brought to trial for not having soon acted in 
su of the sanguivary doings at that station.——The Lon- 
don Times highly lauds Mr, Charch’s; picture of Ni The 
criticisms of Times are not superior to of many of the London 
: but, we need scarcely say that its influence is immense-——A 
jenna letter states that, in consequence of the long continuance of d 

weather, the little river Wien. which gives its name to the Austrian cap 
bas been completely dried up.——The ruins of the eld Covent Gar- 
den theatre are now entirely down and the debris nearly cleared away in 
the new buildi to be erected on the site. These will 
er Market, the area of the former of which 
230 feet by 120 feet, and the latter 220 feet by 75 feet. The 
Covent-garden Opera House, as we believe it is to called, when com- 
will be the largest in Londoa exoopt her Majesty's Theatre in the 

A new communication between Ireland and Scotland 

ished. A railway from Belfast to Portrush has been comple- 
a steamer is to ply between the latter and the charming little 
The Montreal 7ranseript states that Bishop Fulford’s 
extend to next May, and that the principal object of 
necessary funds for the completion of the Cathe- 
e regret extremely to say that news bas been received 
death of the gallant Willoughby, the result of the 
received when he blew up the Delhi ine.—— 


magaz 
machinery for the tunnelling of Mount Ceuis sball have 
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Douglas Jerrold’s family have 
State (of Maine adds an inte 
ot births, deaths, and 


uced £2,000 The Portland 
~y owe! we announcement 

marriages, by ishing intentions of mar- 
riage, as recorded on the books of Gity Clerk.— Lola Montez has 
been delivering two lect in Montreal, to ded audiences, Her 
subjects were “* Beautiful Women,” and “ The Wits of Paris.” The press 
generally has treated her courteously, When an e was e, in 
one case, she resorted to print by way of vindicating If, and not, as 
heretofore, to personal violence.——Strong appeals appear from time to 
time in the London papers against the folly of clothing our British troops 
in India, without regard to the exigencies of the climate-——A letier 
writer says the travelling retinue of Madame when she was 
out West consisted of a soprano, a tenor, a baritone, a ~~) -w- 
a mocking bird, one husband, and three dogs.——For first time, a 
Jewish gentleman has been elected to a municipal office in Liverpool ; 





Mr. Mozley, banker, having been appointed Town-Councillor for Rudney | the 


Street Ward, a high Tory ward, without 
Smithy, Old Cumnock, 
son, iv her 


opposition— At Whitesmuir 
on the 21st July, died Janet Meikle, or Hutchin- 
eighty-ninth year. Those acquainted with ber, says the Ayr 
, felt rather an interest in her humble , on 
account of her early connexion with the family of Robert Burns the poet. 
Her wy pees yyy ty 
vock,” whose precocity is chronicled in the “ Inventory,” was her bro- 
ther. Janet always spoke of the Burns family with the utmost respect. 
——General Van Cortlandt, who encountered the Sepoys at Sirsa, is a, 


___ She Miviow. 


distinguished German officer, formerly in the service of 
Mr. Beverly Tucker, of Virginia, is to succeed Mr. Hawthorne, as U 
Consul at Liverpool. The fatter intends to travel in Europe for a D ag F 
and, we hope, to write more books.——Mr. Joba T. Walker, Mr. W. Ww. 
King (17th Lancers), Mr. Francis Edward Thomas, and Sir E. 
Hutchinson, have been arrested in Dublin, charged, the first two 
with having intended to fight a duel, and the latter with aiding 
and abetting their intention. They were set at liberty on enter- 
ing into their own recognizances to k the peace. 

mains of the press used by Guttenburg have been found at Meritz, 
It bears the date of 1440._—The Emperor Napoleon III. conferred the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour upon several literary men, on occasion 0 

the fétes of August ; among others to Dumas the younger, the author of 
La Dame auz Camelias hat is the difference between an Israelite 
nnd a Jew? An Israelite is a Jew who bas made a fortune.——The Han- 
garian General Kmety has returned from Franse to Constantinople, where 
an important command awaits him.——-The Em Napoleon has com- 
missioned M. Gudiu, the eminent marine painter, to execate a picture of 
his recent landing at Osborne.——A Rev. Dr. Berrington, elected on the 
strength of apparently first-rate testimonials to the mastersbip of a gram- 
mar school in Bagland, has turned out to be a ticket-of-leave convict. 
Once or twice in the absence of the incumbent he performed divine ser- 
vice. The impostor was discovered by a brother convict, and has fled.—— 
The Prince of Orange is making a tour in the Mediterranean.——A mo- 
nument to the officers and men of the 23rd Welsh Fusileers, who fell dur- 
ing the Russian war, is to be erected at Swansea in South Wales.——The 
Austrian army is commanded by 15,461 officers. The Emperor as Gene- 
ralissimo commands 21 Archdukes, 5 Dukes, 50 Princes, 595 Counts, 900 
Barons, 2,760 petty Nobles, 576 Knights, and 10,300 pleb 
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ree of these results in the character of the people, 
in the institutions of the country.— Gladstone. 
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The Emperor Louis Napoleon has ordered a magnificent piece of plate, 
to be presented to the Royal Yacht Club, as a prize to be sailed for next 
season._—The suspension Bridge over the Desjardins Canal near Ham- 
ilton, C. W.Jwasjblown over and destroyed by a violent storm of wind last 
week._——Some 20,000 Germans} held their annual Turners’ festivals, on 
Monday, in the neighbourhood of the city. Mayor Wood attended and 
drank r, to the great delight of the multitude.—Sir Edwin Landseer 
is reported to be seriously ill ; we can ill afford to lose such an artist.—— 
In Berlin, the clergy have been requested to give up smoking. Theo- 
phile Gautier, the celebrated critic of the Monitewr, goes to St, Peters- 
burgh for three months, He is to write a descriptive catalogue of the 
magnificent collection of pictures, which has been formed by the Russian 
Sovereigns since Catherine Il, in the Palace of the Hermitage. The 
pictures are to be photographed. The work when finished is to cost 1600 
trancs a copy.—-So much has been said against crinoline, that it is but 
justice to say something in its favour when we can. A young girl, in 
Paris lately, looking out of a window on the third story, overbalanced 
herself and fell on to the pavement. It was supposed that she was killed ; 
luckily however her crinoline acted as a parachute, and she ined no 
injury. ——The Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry recently gave an 
entertainment to 3000 workmen employed in the collieries. After dinner, 
her Ladyship addressed them in an animated speech._——A girl of 17 died 
lately in King’s College Hospital, London, from the effects of chloroform, 
administered preparatory to agurgical tion._——The Victoria Regia 
is now flo og in the t uarium at Kew Gardens, recently 
erected for growing it, at acost of guinens.——The first stone of the 
new lighthouse for the Needles has just been laid ; it will be visible thirty 
miles from land.——A famous oak in Silesia bas fallen under the ra- 
vages of time. Naturalists have pronounced, on examination of the 
trunk, that its oge could not be less than 1500 years.——The Deanery 
her Majesty's Chapel Royal, vacant by the death of Bishop Blomfield, 
has been conferred on Dr. Tait, Bishop of London.——The Right Hon. 
F. Peel has married Miss Shelley, danghter of Mr. and Mrs, Shelley of 
Avington._—The Princess Charlotte of Belgium who bas just a 
brother of the Emperor of Austria, is a most accomplished linguist, speak- 
ing French, German, English, and Italian with equal correctness and flu- 
eucy. Her brother-in-law, the Emperor declares her to be the most charm- 
person he ever met.——An obelisk is being raised at Bankfoot, in Perth- 
shire, to the memory of Robert Nicol, the poet._——The amount realized 
by the sale of the contents of the famous mansion at Alton Towers is 
£41,000.——Lieut. De la Poer-Beresford, of the 69th Regiment, has re- 
cently married, at Barbadoes, the youn daughter of bis Excel 











has | to raise a testimonial to Mr. 


gest 
Francis Hincka, Esq., Governor-in-Chief of the Windward lslands.—— 
new es for the revival of art, is being organized in London, under 
the title of “ The Medimval Society.” The olject of the society is to 
foster a taste for mediwval works.——The chaplaincy of the House of 
Commons will become vacant at the close of the nt session ~ the 
. Th he appointment is the 
Speaker.—_—The Marquis of Bute has contributed the sum of 
£1.000 to the fund for the restoration of Llandaff Cathedral. It is cal- 
culated that £10,000 will be required, of which about £6,000 bas been 
subseribed.——-Owing to the breaking of the cable, the £1,000 shares of 
the Atlantic Tel ny, on which £900 has been paid, are now 
offered for £250 d nt. Just before the accident there were buyers at 











£5 discount.——Queen Victoria has presented the committee formed at 
Worms for the erection of a monument to Luther with the sum of £40. | 
Prince Albert has likewise contributed £25.——The bronze statue of the | 
Immaculate Conception was hoisted on its column at Rome on the 5th 
ult. So eay the journals; but the statuesque representation of such a} 
miracle is to us incomnprohensinte ——" The Russian Government,” | 
says a St. Petersburg letter in the Augsburg Gazette, “has just 
iven orders in France and England for screws for nine line-of-battle 
ips, four frigates, two corvettes two galliots, and four transports.” —— 
A young gentleman bas ingeniously constructed the following anagram 
from the name “ Madeleine Smith,” “Till he made me sin.”"——Readers 
may remember the unfortunate troop-ship 7'ransit. She has wound up the 
chapter of disasters by being lost in the Straits of Sunda.——The Russiar. 
Government have resolved on reducing the Imperial Guard by 30,000 
men. Each regiment will lose a colonel, and be reduced to 800 men, aud 
a reduction th: t the whole army is considered .——F ur- 
ther successes of Schamy! over the Russians in Daghestan are reported. 
——In Notes and Queries the following is hazarded as the origin of the 
phrase, “ He is a brick.”” “ An Eastern Prince, on being asked, ‘ Where 
are the fortifications of your city!’ lied, pointing to his soldiers, 
‘Every man you see is a brick.’ ’’——Accounts from Vienna estate that 
General Gustavus von Degenfeld, one of the most distinguished officers in 
the Austrian service, has blowa out his brains from a disappointment in 
love. The deceased was fifty old.——A committee has been formed 
erbert Miaton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, whose 
name is so intimately connected with the revival of English pottery. The 
subscription list contains the names of many of the nobility, and also of 
Mr. Miuton’s fellow-manufactarers.——The official confirmation of the 
murder of Dr. Vogel at Wara, the capital of Wadai, has been received. 
He was beheaded by order of the Sultan. Corporal Maguire, R. E., was 
murdered by a party of Tuaricks some six marches to the north of Kuka. 
The gallant fellow made a desperate defence, and despatched several of 
his murderers before he fell——We learn from Callao, that a guard from 
Admiral Bruce’s flag-ship Monarch had assisted in quelling mutinies on 
board several American merchant-vessels in port. The N. ¥. Yacht 
Clab was to entertain at dinner, yesterday, at the Club House, Hoboken, 
Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne, Commodore of the Royal Harwich Yacht Club, 
acht Club.—— Putnam's 

Magazine has been sold for $6,000 to the proprietors of Emerson's U.S. Ma- 
— and will be incorporated with that pablication—We regret to 
that the residence, in Toronto, of Mra, C. P. Traill, authoress of the 

“ Backwoods of Canada,” has been totally destroyed by fire. Mrs. Traill 

and her family barely escaped with their lives. 
——— 

New Motive Powrr ror Sutrs.—The Portsmouth correspondent of 
@ London paper, writing on Saturday, the 15th ult, says of the “ hydros- 
tatic oa ay italy cay the shape of a common-sized w 
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The News from the East. 

The later intelligence from India, which reached us in confused and 
meagre shape, on Wednesday, vid Liverpool, has a striking and melan- 
choly interest, A fatality seems to hang about our leading men. It was 
but the other day that the death of General Anson on his way to Delhi 
made room for General Barnard, whose brief period of command had 
been marked by such combination of soldierly judgment and energy, that 
we all set him down as the destined instrument of vengeance on the falee 
and fiendish mutineers. But God has willed it otherwise. The General 
has succumbed to one of the local diseases of a deadly climate, before 
the accomplishment of his task ; and the work of retributive justice must 
be entrusted to another hand. At the moment we do not remember the 
name of the officer on the spot next in command of her Majesty's troops ; 
but it may be presumed that Sir Patrick Grant, who was called up from 
Madras to assume the charge of the Bengal army, will now head the siege 
in person. With still deeper regret we read of the death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow, a city which he had mainly been instrumental in 
saving from the condition of Delhi. And there is still another loss to be 
deplored. Young Willoughby, who at the commencement of the trouble 
so resolutely defended and so daringly blew up a portion of the Arsenal 
at Delhi, has also died from the effects of his wounds there received. 
Well may we mourn for such men ; but there is both consolation and 
pride in the fact, that emergencies rarely fail to produce from the ranks 


of | of our fellow-subjects choice spirits fitted to assume responsibility, and to 


grapple successfully with danger. Already have these ead disasters 
shown us many such; the published letters from the various ecenes of 
bloodshed and endurance teem with instances of foresight and resolution. 

The news, properly eo called, is scanty, though, we are glad to see 
that Cawnpore, for a period in the hands of one of the most atrocious of 
the rebels, has been taken from him, and that he is on the defensive, 
Short shrift will be his and theirs when they fall into the hands of our 
exasperated troops, to whom not a few maudlin and near-sighted senti- 
mentalists are even aow preaching texts of mercy and forbearance- 
Luckily for the welfare of British India, and for the security of thousands 
of our countrymen and countrywomen there resident, these silly appeals 
will be unheard or steraly disregarded ; for it is essential, if we would 
not give up that land again to internecine war and a new era of ruthless 
barbarism, that a terrible lesson be read to the perjured natives. If the 
cries of dishonoured women and tortured infants and assassinated men 
were not sufficient to steel the hearts of the judges and the executioners, 
state and social policy, which is the only warrant for deliberate taking 
away of life, would teach our rulers to prove to these fanatical ingrates 
that we bear not the sword in vain. Reluctant as we are to borrow a 
serious illustration from a jocose source, we must own that the right in 
this matter is put with vivid force by our contemporary, Pench, in his 
issue of the 22d ult. One of his full-sized wood-cuts represents “ The 
British Lion’s Vengeance on the Bengal Tiger.” Upon the latter, couch- 
ing in the jangle over the dead bodies of a mother and her child, is 
springing the infuriated avenger. Oa one side, power and indignation ; 
on the other, ferocity, cruelty, and that sort of cowardice which hesitates 
not to stab in the dark. 

* Delhi not yet taken ” is the heading with which some of our contem- 
poraries about us think it smart or witty to garnish their news colamos, 
They did the same, for many many mouths, before Sebastopol met its 
fate ; but their prognostications then were of no avail, and their smal] 
jealousy is now altogether innocuous. This struggle is not one between 
rival nations, in which the question of sympathy might be open ; it is the 
wicked rebellion of pampered children and servants, and it argues extreme 
malignity or ignorance that any organs of public opinion should side with 
the revolted. However, the written aid which the Sepoys receive from 
foreign presses, French or American, is not worth a grain of thought ; 
though aid in another form may be noticed ; and we are sorry to observe 
that General d’Orgoni, a distinguished French officer, well-known in Aff 
ghanistan and Burmah for his hostility towards us, is reported to have 
taken the shortest route from Paris to Delhi, with the intent of assisting 
the mutineers. We only hope that he may be caught in the act, and 
hanged to the nearest tree. There is no war; and such a proceeding is 
a flagrant violation of military codes commonly received, as well as @ 
disgrace to the gallant nation whence General d'Orgoni has sprung. May 
the rope be his doom, and that of any of the Russian officers strongly sus- 
pected of aiding the Sepoys! 

Beyond the above slight allusion to the foreign press and the insignifi- 
cance of its opinions on this strife, we did not think we could be tempted 
to digress. But really it is becoming evident that some of our neigh- 
bours, disappointed of the commercial crisis and crash which they had 
foretold, are consoling themselves by an extra croak or two on our be- 
half ; and the consequences into which they are betrayed are enough to 
make one smile. In the Bvening Post of Thursday, this strange infatua- 
tion is glaringly exhibited. In an article of such length that we cannot 
quote it, our contemporary breaks forth into a chapter of lamentations 
which completely overshoots its mark, nothwithstanding the care with 
which it makes its selections, now here now there, from correspondents 
of or writers in Londoa papers, who are always “ well-informed”? when 
they croak loud enough, though they may contradict and stultify them- 
selves by each successive mail.—The Post begins with the death of Ge- 


.| neral Barnard who, even to Lord Ellenborough, was comparitively an 


unknown man until chance put him in command before Delhi, The Post, 
which has probably joined some of its brethren in abusing the poor Gene- 
ral for not making short work with Delhi, now pictures him as “ an inva- 
luable officer,” whose loss can scarcely be replaced. It jumps also to the 
conclusion that our opportunity of taking Delhi is now “ evidently lost ;” 
that the natives have now “discovered that a succesful resistance can 
be made to British arms ;”’ and that, owing to the skill and fine military 





qualities of the rebels, we must raise the siege until after the rainy season. 


; These are very funny deductions from the accounts that come to hand, 
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mail after mail, of reinforcements slowly but surely coming in to the be- 
siegers, and of these matchless Sepoys being beaten in every encounter. 
They may have, as the Post says they have, dozens of Pyrrhuces 
and Alexanders among them ; but so far, beyond timing their outbreak 
in the hot season, which does not betray any extraordinary acuteness, 
these latent commanders have not done much.—But the Post 
would’at set down General Barnard’s death as so grievous a calamity, 
bad not death also prevented Sir Henry Lawrence from taking his place. 
—Sir Henry being described as “perhaps the ablest general officer in India.” 
Certainly, two misfortunes coming together add to the burthen of each ; 
Dut the two here are entirely independent. Sir Henry Lawrence could 
not, had he lived, have succeeded General Barnard, for several reasons : 
among them that he is not in the Queen’s service, and therefore could 
not take charge of a combined force ; and that, being a Civilian and not a 
Soldier at all, he has simply acquired his great eminence by political 
services and dealings with native authorities, though his noble conduct 
at Lucknow, and in fact his long official course shows him to have been 
fitted for every sort of command. The difficulties of poor Sir Henry him- 
self at Lucknow are quaintly illustrated by the Post's citation of Bombay 
correspondence, which tells of excellent arrangements for defence, large 
supplies of stores, and continued quiet. 

Thus, you perceive, that our alarmed friend is not quite correct in his 
euppositions ; though he should have been so in the facts, which he re- 
ported on Wednesday, and editorially surveyed next day. Tracing thus 
the spread of the insurrection and foretelling our doom, he mentions Cawn- 
pore amongst other localities, the relief of which, he tells us from the 
Daily News is“ one of the most desirable objects to be obtained,”’ but “ at 
which place” he tells us himself, “ the British were shut up and actually 
gaffering from hunger, at the last advices.” Don’t you read your own 
paper, Sir? Didn't you tell the public, on Wednesday, when the Vender- 
bit arrived, that Cawnpore was “ re-taken from Nana Sahib, whom 
Havelock is following up the Bithoor?”’ Pray turn to that telegraphic 
report from Suez, and satisfy yourself. If you had studied your own 
ebronicle half as attentively as we did, you would not subsequently 
“shudder at the bare contemplation of the consequences” to us poor 
Britons, which you so lugubriously anticipate. The only thing we 
shudder at, after reading all that has been written, is the concluding pa- 
ragraph of the long article on which we have been commenting. Alack- 
a-day, to what will not we Editors descend, when we want to carry a 
controversial point, or back up a bold position! Imagine—after the Kane 
expedition, and the gift of the Resolute, and the joint voyage, so fur as it 
went, of the Agamemnon and the Niagara, and all the thousand and one 
happy phrases about peace and good will—imagine, we say, after all this, 
an American journal of high position, and conducted with great ability, 
eking out a prognostication of our downfall in India, and winding up an 
elaborate review, by such unpleasant words as these : 

The deep traces of enmity still remaining in the hearts of the American 
poste teserde Grant Britain after more than forty years of unbroken peace, and 

all the advantages ting from a similarity of race —y pp 
social equality, and vast commercial relations, shows how difficult a thing 
under the most fa for 


is vourable circumstances to get forgiveness from 
a people that has once been driven to revolt from her rule. 


We can only trust that our contemporary is as grievously mistaken 
about the feelings of his countrymen here, as he is about our couatrymen 
in the East. 











The Home Circle; Parliament; the Telegraph. 

Turning her back upon the cares of State and the ordinary routine of 
Court life, her Majesty has followed up the last visit of the Emperor and 
Empress of the French, by a hasty inspection of the celebrated French har- 
bour of Cherbourg, its breakwater and naval arsenal, returning thence to 
Osborne by way of the picturesque Channel Islands—as Jcrsey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, and Sark, and their uncountable satellites are called. The 
voyage afforded no incidents worth mention. When Parliament is pro- 
rogued, which ceremony was expected te take place towards the close of 
last month, or possibly without waiting for that ceremonial, the Queen 
was to retire to Balmoral Castle, her favourite abode in the Highlands.— 
As for Parliament itself, so long as the Peers and Commoners meet, so 
long will they branch off, from Bills immediately before them, into discus- 
sions on national affairs at large. This is well enough in its way, bat 
we find little profit in the interminable debates that take place, unless 
cecasionally a Minister of the Crown makes explanations, or defines 
the government plans. There are exceptions of course ; though we can 
scarcely except the fierce and long-drawn-out debates upon the govern- 
ment Divorce Bill, which even at the last date were still unfinished. A 
strong desire to complete and pass it is said to have protracted the ses- 
sion. Presently we shall place an epitome of the new Act before our 
readers ; but it has been so changed during its progress through Parlia- 
ment, that until absolutely enacted, it were difficult to know how some of 
the clauses will emerge from the tinkering of Committees. It has evi- 
dently wrought profound dissatisfaction on the minds of the clergy ; and 
touching this point we commend to the reader’s notice elsewhere, some 
remarks that fell from the lips of our Premier. 

Elsewhere also are some general observations by his Lordship, on In- 
dia and our foreign relations, which should not be passed over. Equally 
plain was his speaking, when cross-questioned in the House as to the 
rumoured extradition, or banishment from our soil, of Ledra Rollin 
and other noted Revolutionists, Because Louis Napoleon and Queen 
Victoria with their chief counsellers had met in friendly conference at 
Osborne, and because they had there agreed that it was desirable to 
harmonize their policy and action in Danubian and Turkish affairs, cer- 
tain wi 8, for the hundredth time, bégan to sound an alarm and 
vociferate that we were bound hand and foot to France. That a close 
anion between France and Great Britain is just now eminently essential, 
few can deny ; but to suppose that our national independence is sacri- 
ficed, in order to obtain such a union, neither tallies with Lord Palmer- 
ston’s character nor with facts as they become known. Interrogated in 

the House of Commons as to his intentions with regard to the French 
exiles in London, he gave plump denial to the rumours afloat, stating 
that the French government had made no application oa the subject, and 
that her Majesty's Ministers could do nothing towards relieving London 
of such troublesome persons--simply because the law gave them no such 
power. So bursts another bubble. 

Sir Charles Wood has pablicly stated that four screw-propelled gun- 
boats will ere long be despatched to the coast of Cuba, to put down the 
frequent and scandalous infractions of existing Slave-Trade Treaties with 





The Cremation Movement. 

What is cremation ? and why should anybody make any movement about 
it? These are questions which we doubt not that our readers will ask, 
and which we propose to answer as gravely as the importance of the sub- 
ject requires, and as fully as our space will permit. 

The Cremation Movement then, is an agitation, which was first inau- 
gurated in London some years ago, by an association of thoughtful and 
Public-spirited persons, and which, as we see by recent files of the Boston 





which once glowed with the immortal splendours of a human soul, and to 
guarantee the living from any detriment that may arise out of the chemical 
processes which resolve the rejected body of man back again into the fluent 
circles of material nature. 

However obscurely this agitation may have commenced, and however 
lightly it may as yet have stirred the waters around us, we cannot doubt 
that it is destined to make itself deeply and widely felt as time goes on. 
When all the institutions, under which men live out their brief span of 
mortal life, are subjected to the keenest scrutiny and to the most search- 
ing criticism, it is not to be expected that the arrangements which society 
has made for dealing with the King of Terrors, and for acknowledging 
human inferiority to him and to his invisible array of pestilential ministers, 
should escape unchallenged by the penetrating spirit of the age. 

The phenomena of death and the consequences of death are associated 
so strongly with the tenderest sentiments and the most holy affections of 
the heart, that it is not surprising that most men should shrink from the 
mere suggestion of a change in the established funeral customs of Chris- 
tendom, as if it were a d tion of the tities of d tic love and 
domestic sorrow. Eut however natural this recoil of our educated sensi- 
bilities may be, we must remember that those sensibilities are after all 
really educated ; and that no consideration of this sort should restrain us at 
least from a calm and quiet investigation of the grounds upon which the 
advocates of a reform in the mode of our obsequies advance their start- 
ling propositions, in favour of consuming in the purifying flames, and 
preserving in sacred vessels, those precious remains of the loved and lost, 
which we now consign to the gradual destruction of nature’s chemistry, 
and mourn in flowers and grass, waiting with sad and patient eyes to be- 
hold the earthly life we held so dear, “ turning to daisies gently in the 
grave.”’ An association of gentlemen has been formed in London, who 
have pledged themé¢tlves to sustain the practice of what quaint Sir 
Thomas Browne aptly called “ Hydriotaphia, or Urnburial.”” These gen- 
tlemen set forth that they have been moved to take this singular step by 
many considerations, of which the most creditable and the most forcible 
certainly are those which are derived from a reference to the effect upon 
the public health of the common practice of inhumation. 


They allege that the gases which are evolved in the process of 
decomposition from any considerable “ necropolis,” or city of the dead, 
must inevitably affect injuriously the atmosphere of the surrounding re- 
gion ; and since it is not possible that any large proportion of the dead of 
a great and crowded metropolis should be interred at a great distance 
from the place of their residence in life—the expense of the transport, and 
the inconvenience thereby entailed upon surviving relatives, making such 
transport very burdensome to the mass of the middle classes even, and 
quite out of the question for the preponderating multitudes of the poor— 
they insist upon the imperative necessity Of such a general change in our 
munner of dealing with the dead, as shall adequately protect the living. 

That our strong feeling in favour of the custom of interment is not 
founded on any intrinsic instincts of human nature is sufficiently esta- 
blished, say the friends of cremation, by the oscillations of public opi- 
nion in regard to this matter through many ages and over many lands. 

The examples of Abraham und the Patriarchs do indeed seem to de- 
| monstrate that the practice of burying the dead—not indeed in the earth, 
but ia desolate caverns of the desert—may claim in its favour the appro- 

bation of the earliest antiquity ; although we find that, at the epoch when 
Israel was raled by the Judges, the custom of cremation obtained in 
Greece, the corpses of Menechcehus and Archemaus, heroes of the Theban 
war, having been burned, with great solemnity, in the time of Jair, eighth 
Judge of Israel. The poems of Homer, too, abound with striking descrip- 
tions of the funeral pyre and of its accompanying rites ; Hector being 
burned, with great pomp, before the gates of Troy, and Penthesilea, the 
beauteous queen of the Amazons, being dismissed in the same manner to 
the Elysian fields. Awfully magnificent, too, were the obsequies of Patro- 
clus, to whose manes his wrathful friend, Achilles, sacrificed not only a 
vast number of sheep, but four horses, two dogs, and fielve Trojan prisoners. 
Unguents and perfumes, too, were lavished upon the blazing pile, by the 
people of all the nations among whom the practice prevailed, in the 
Western as well as in the Eastera world. Among these we must reckon 
our own Germanic and Celtic ancestors; the tribes of central Europe 
and of the Atlantic shores. By all of these the ashes of the dead were 
treasured as we ourselves treasure—a tress of hair, a locket, or a ring, 
in memoriam of those whom we never can forget, while the sense of loss 
and the thrills of affection survive in us. By some of these tribes, as still 
by the rude barbarians of Tartary, a practice was established, of enclos- 
ing the bodies of the honourable and the illustrioas in cloths of asbestos, 
that so they might be preserved inviolate from contact with the coarse 
residuum of the stately pyre. 

Both inhumation and cremation received the sanction of Rome, though 
the latter custom became very general after the time of Sylla, when 
burial seems to have been inflicted as @ punishment upon suicides, and 
upon those who having perished by a stroke of lightning were esteemed 
the victims of a divine wrath. The funeral urns of ancient Rome, with 
their lachrymatories or vessels of precious tears shed over the defunct, and 
deposited with his remains in the resting-place of the family, engage the 
attention of every modern traveller in Italy, by their frequent artistic 
excellence, not less than by their pathetic significance ; and it is easy to 
understand how much of sad pleasure the living mourner must have found 
in the decoration and the preservation of these memorials, which spoke 
too palpably of the insignificance of the mortal body not to have whis- 
pered even in Pagan ears some sublime intimations of the grandeur of 
the immortal soul. 

The early Christians seem for a long time to have adopted either 
custom, according to the prevailing practice in the country of their birth 
and residence. Naturally enough, the Christians of the East inclined to 
the Jewish habit of inbumation, though they conformed to it no more 
exactly than the Jews themselves, in whose history, from the days of 
Saul down to those of Daniel, or those still later times in which the Jew- 
ish enemies of Pompey wept around the funeral pyre of Caesar, we find 
numerous instances of a departure from the patriarchal custom. The 
Western Christians, on the contrary, generally followed the later Roman 
practice, at least till the fourthcentury. They borrowed, too, from their 
Pagan neighbours, many particular rites, as the throwing of dust thrice 
upon the urn with a thrice-repeated farewell, from which our modern 
custom of casting in three epadesful of earth upon the lowered coffin by 
the nearest relative is plainly derived,—and the planting in funeral en- 
closures of the sad-coloured yew-tree as well. 

As the habit of inhumation gained gradually upon that of cremation 
in the church universal, the custom of burial in church edifices grew up 
with it. This custom doubtless took ite origin from the pious practice 
of erecting chapels above the graves of holy men and women ; but it came 
at last to be very general, and within our own times has been defended 
quite as fiercely, as the custom of inhumation itself will certainly be, 
should anything like an organized opposition to it grow up among us. 

It was not until the cholera in 1849 had desolated London, that the 
| authorities of England pronounced with decision against the practice of 











Papers, has already began to disturb, however slightly, the surface of burial in churches. 


American life. Its subject is the disposal which should be made 
of the bodies of the dead, by a community of Christian and civi- 
lized men, equally desirous to pay all honours due to the senseless clay 


Mr. James Simon, the Health Officer of the City Commissioners of 
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one of the most prolific sources of the unwholesome vapours whieh, by 
polluting the atmosphere of the city, had prepared the way for the eri- 
ental destroyer. 

Medical men of the highest repute supported the statements of Mr. 

Simon, which were put beyond rational doubt by the authorities of chemi- 
cal and physiological science. Nevertheless, a very ardent if not a very 
widespread feeling of hostility to the reform, which had thus been demon- 
strated to be essential to the well-being of the most populous of eivilized 
cities, sprang up in the heart of that city itself. Old associations, the 
mere force of habit, family ties, and alas! in not a few cases, motives 
more sordid, were enlisted in the opposition to this wholesome and regene- 
rative measure. Some few clergymen of the Church of Ragland contended 
for their “ burial fees” with the rapacity of harpies, long after it was proved 
that those fees were literally a tax upon human health and human life, and 
in the most horrible sense of a horrible phrase literally “ blood-money.”’ 
However, the interests of the public weal were, of course, finally vieto- 
rious, and the churchyards of London ceased by virtue of an Act of Par- 
liament to be the fortresses of corruption and of contagion. 
The opponents of inhumation now contend that to inter in the fields 
of the country is only quantitatively less unwise and dangerous, than to in- 
ter in the streets of the city. If the evolation of noxious vapours be dis- 
astrous, when it is carried on in the confined space of St. Paul’s Charch- 
yard or St. Clements Danes, why, they argue, should it not be at least 
prejudicial to the public health, when it goes on in the more extensive 
and airy precincts of Kensal Green ? 

To this argument it is, perhaps, difficult to find a final reply—and as 
it is not our object to advocate the introduction of cremation, we leave 
to our readers to weigh this side of the question fairly. 

Many reasons of a more private nature are also adduced by the friends 
of Ura-Burial. 

The shuddering of Hamlet at the thought that death must force him, 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot, 


is an emotion shared by more men than choose, perhaps, to confess it. It 
is hardly possible that any man, who entertains a just sense of the value 
of the nature which God has given us, should be indifferent to the fate 
which may befall his “ earthly spoils,” after the celestial spark within 
shall have been once more exhaled to its native sphere. 

Subjects too vast and too awful for discussion in this place open te us 
when we reflect upon the inscrutable ties which link our outward with 
our inward man, and communicate to the former a sanctity not inherent 
in iteelf. But certain it is that the imagination involuntarily recoils from 
the contemplation of the processes of dissolution, however calmly the 
reason and the spirit may confront the solemn necessity of the diverce of 
death ; and there is in the rapidity, the whirl, and if we may ee speak, 
the imperceptible activity of the agency of fire, something which inelines 
very many minds to prefer the consigament of their mortal remains to 
that swift and obliterating extinction, rather than to the more gradual 
and revolting analysis of terrene chemistry. 

And every traveller will admit that the aspect of those noble mauso- 
leums which still line the approaches of Pompeii, and stretch at irregular 
intervals along the Appian way from Rome, is much less ghastly and 
appalling than the impression of the modern church-yard with its deathly 
atmosphere, and the hollow echo that its mounds return to the careless 
foot. 

To whatever issue it may be destined to come, the question of erema- 
tion, as against inhumation, is at least clearly destined to engage the 
sanitary and economic science of the age, and we think, therefore, that 
we do our readers no disservice by suggesting it for their consideration. 

Of the intensity of the popular prejudice, in favour of the existing eus- 
tom of Christendom, there can be no doubt. The funeral rites performed 
by Byron and Trelewney, over the corpse of Shelley, in the Bay of Spesia 
—though dictated by the law of the land—are constantly referred to even 
now, as proofs that the noble poet and the Eastern adventurer were no 
better than Pagans ; and it is but the other day that we saw a quiet vil- 
lage in the Far West convulsed with excitement, because a Russian gen- 
tleman, there resident, undertook to fulfil the last wishes of his wife, by 
committing her body to the flames. If we are not mistaken, the unbappy 
foreigner came very near a lynching, and he was certainly placarded 
throughout the nation as an impious desecrator of Religion and the 
Law! 

So easily do men fall into idolatry, whether of images or of rites, and 
so hard is it for purely practical questions to be weighed and decided en 
their own merits, even among a people who claim to be emi ently prac- 
tical! 





The Electric Cable. 

The report of the Chief Engineer of the Telegraph Company, on board 
the Niagara when the fracture took place, clearly shows that its immedi- 
ate cause was want of judgment and experience, on the part of the as- 
sistant temporarily in charge. By strengthening the staff of able super- 
visors, the recurrence of such a fatality may be prevented ; but as the 
whole subject is discussed both in and out of print, it is somewhat dis- 
heartening to find the number of impediments to success that are spring- 
ing up on every side, in the midst of a very chorus of triumphant 
predictions. The greater part of these have undoubtedly been anti- 
cipated and provided against by the scientific men engaged in the ex- 
periment ; but, with all our faith in their ultimate success, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that an extraordinary combination of favourable 
circumstances is requisite, in order to bring the work to completion. 
Such a combination may be met with ; it cannot be assured. The Com- 
pany in the meantime is holding counsel on the propriety of making 
another attempt next month ; but their decision was not known when the 
last steamer sailed from England. 

We have ourselves received several letters on this engrossing and in- 
teresting subject. To some of them we shall possibly allude ia our next 
issue. 


American Reprints at the Liverpool Custom House. 

An Englishman writes to us in rather querulous tone, to inquire if it 
be possible that the Custom House officers at Liverpool will seixe his 
American reprints of British authors, should he determine to transplant 
his New York library to her Majesty’sdominions. We fear that our cor- 
respondent must make up his mind to submit to such an assault uponpis 
“ private property,” although it may appear to him “little else than 
robbery.” The truth is, that though the Copyright Laws might be 
amended, with probable gain to both authors and readers, they act at 
present as a protection to the rights of the former, and they are properly 
enforced at the out-ports, Let our “Englishman” exert his influenee 
to bring about the repeal of the law, if he does not approve it, but ea- 
mit with a good grace to what is unavoidable. The confiscation of his 
reprints, if he attempt to pass them, is the security to Bulwer Lytten and 
Macaulay that they shall receive the value of their merchandise. 

———e 


yRusate. 


Well, on Monday evening of next week we are to have an opera once more— 





Sewerage, in November of that year, presented to the City of London a 
| Feport in which he denounced the cu:tom of intramaral interments as 


the Ullman opera at the Academy of Music, and Madam: Pvezzol'ui is te efface 


, in acouple of hours all the Aminas of the past from our i ecollection. 
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The prima-donna herself made the selection of the Sonnambula, 
her début, choosing it after some hesitation between Bellini’s delicious chef- 
d@’euvre and Verdi's obstinate Trovatore, which has been killed and damned so 
often by the critics, yet will not consent to die. } 
We cannot but applaud the choice "which Madame Frezzolini has made. The 

Sonnambala is very familiar to all the opera-going crowd, as familiar as roses are, | 
or blue Jane skies, and like the, roses and the skies of June it grows ever more 
and more charming as it is better known. Moreover, familiar as it is, the fami- 
liarity is rather a q of the admirable excellence of the music, which 
lodges it in the memory like phrases of Shakspeare, than of any remarkable fre- 
queney of repetition to which it has been ‘subjected on our boards. Indeed, if 
we should estimate the actual number of rey ions of the § bul 
which bave been given in the course of the last two or three seasons, we fancy 
that our readers would be notably astonished to find how rarely they have heard 
what they doubtless suppose to have been a standing dish for years. 

And again, familiar as we may be with the Sonnambula, we have yet to re- 
ceive a new impression of its capabilities in listening to Frezzolini. As we said 
last week, it is long since we ourselves have heard this artist sing. It is, in 
fact, now seven long years ago that we first listened to heg, Well known all 
over Europe, idolized in Italy, doted upon by the Russians and the English, she 
had come then for the first time to Paris, and difficult as it is for the Parisians 
to tolerate a celebrity whose fame they have not themselves been the first to 
found, Madame Frezzolini took those who heard her captive. She rivalled Ma- 
dame Sontag in the florid grace of her execution—she surpassed Madame Viar- 
dot in intensity of expression. Even then, however, she lacked a sustained uni- 
formity of force, and though it would be very unjust to liken her to Madame Cas- 
tellan, who was then sadly broken, still her deficiencies were of a kind quite 
similar in character, though not at all equal in extent to those which marred the 
otherwise admirable execution of that gifted artist. 

They tell us now, that in the course of the last two or three years Madame 
Frezzolini has gained rather than lost ground, in respect of strength. So mote 
it be ! is our devout and honest wish. 

At all events we shall soon see, or rather hear—and if Madame Frezzolini can | 
create & furore here, as her best admirers, differing from ourselves in an already 
expressed opinion, seem to believe and hope, she certainly will create one in the | 
last act of the exquisite and pathetic Sonnambula on Monday night. | 

Of her supporters, at least of those of them who are new, we know little. Sig. 
Labocetta, the tenor, is said to possess the merits of Signor Tiberini, with more 
of force and a finer person. He has been trained too in the school of Salvi, 
which of itself will commend him to a New York public. For no tenor has ever 
so taken hold of the heart of our public, (and the heart of the public is the very 
keep and royal main tower of tenors) as Salvi did. He was our first really su- | 
perior tenor, and broken as he was, he was a great artist of the great school. If | 
Sig. Labocetta can in any wise recall Salvi to the thought of the parquette and the | 
sentiment of the boxes, he need give himself no further concern about his re- | 
ception in Gotham, and he may be sure that he can hold out the beleagured for- 
tress of the Academy until the succours of Roger and Formes shall arrive. 

For beleaguered the Academy will be. We are certainly to have a rival opera 
at New York—the Broadway Theatre being converted into a succursale of the 
Philadelphia Academy and of the Boston Theatre, by Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Ma- | 
retzek really meaning to wield the baton on his responsibility. 

Much as we regret this state of things, we do not see that it can now be 
avoided. For it is Mr. Marshall's object, we understand, to make the Opera at 
his establishment secondary to the ballet, and this, of course, will be i 
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of course, for | 





Drama. 

The effeets of privation upon the mind of man in stimulating certain qualities 
into an unnatural vivacity, are very well known. The imaginative disposition 
of monks and sailors is proverbial ; and a Mohammedan gentleman whose tra- 
vels in Europe have lately been published at London, became so ecstatic in the 
course of his voyage from India, that on arriving at Spithead he took the bum- 
boat women of Southampton for aquatic angels, and describes them as being 
“ more fresh than the roses of Persia, and bewitching as the gazelle-eyed houries 
of Paradise.” 

The long dearth of dramatic sustenance, under which the critics and the pub- 
lic of New York have been suffering, seems to have acted in an analogous way 
upon the brains of some of my brethren of the pen, when they entered for the 
first time this season, that pleasant little “ palace of dainty delights,” over 
which Miss Laura Keene presides like a genius as she is. 

I was unavoidably obliged to be absent on the auspicious occasion, and my na- 


| tural regrets of the evening were sadiy intensified when 1 read the papers at 
| breakfast the next morning. 


For lo and behold! a star in the East of Broadway! Whatever of gorgeously 
vague, and bewilderingly brilliant, the phrases of the English tongue can supply 
was used with reckless profusion, by the more enthusiastic of my confréres, in 
praise and magnification of a new actor, whose services the fortunate Miss 
Laura had secured and whose transcendent merits made all expectation of 
Charles Mathews ridiculous. 

Mr. Jefferson decidedly awoke and found himself famous on Wednesday the 2d 
of September. 

Naturally enough therefore I trampled all sorts of things and people under my 
feet, in my determination to see Mr. Jefferson on Wednesday night. 

I reached the house and took my seat at what the experienced eye could at 
once discern to be one of the most critical moments in the action of a very tre- 
mendous drama. I perceived upon the stage a very lovely lady (Miss Laura 
Keene herself), ina kind of miscellaneous walking-dress bet the A of 
French lady of the Empire, and the traditional May-day costume of the theatri- 
cal “ pride of the village ; who was seeking to enter the doors of a picturesq 
two-story grey stone cottage considerably carved and hand ly emb d 
and was evidently impeded in going about her lawful occasions, by the impor- 
tunities, not to say the impud of a ble rascal in a bobwig and black 
silk tights. 

I took the fellow at first to be a disorderly bishop—but when he audibly an- 
nounced his intention of ‘ swearing by a kiss,” I was very penitent and consulted 
the play-bill, which assured me that he was only a physician. His conduct, how- 
ever, was nut the less reprehensible, of course, on this account, nor the position 
of the young lady less interesting and pathetic. The aged compeer of Catlin was 
proceeding to translate his words into deeds, and things were rapidly calmi- 
nating towards a point of anguish when a noble young Perseus all in a red coat 
and tops, leaped out from behind a thicket and knocked the old sinner and his 
plots into pi. 

There was nothing amusing in all this, and I am bound to say that in the 
whole of the play to which this scese introduced me, there was nothing more 
amusing than this. It bore the title of Angeline or “ Le triste de Cain,” a cog- 
nomen which I confess puzzled me—for though it was clear enough that the 
young lady personated by Miss Keene, being evidently adorned with all the vir- 
tues which which make her sex the ornament and the inspiration of human life, 
might fairly enough be called Miss Angeline,—who was le triste de Cain, or what 
he was I couldn't so mach as guess till I found a corrected copy of the notice 














ble with the demands of an Academy audience, and with the pretensions of such 
artists as Madame Frezzolini, Herr Formes, and M. Roger. We do not even see 
quite clearly what Mr. Marshall proposes to do with Ronconi—Ronconi the won- 
derfal, Ronconi who is‘ his own only parallel,” Ronconi who is four or five men 
in one, with his splendid flexible voice, that is veiled at once and resonant, sharp 
at times as the keen flash of a sword, and anon, delicious and soft as a dreamy 
whisper of the breeze over an Molian harp—Ronconi, who can paas, a very Pro- 
teus of the drama and the song, from the grand pathetic dignity of the Doge 
Fosearo, to the impudent charlatanism of Dulcamara, and the buffo extravagancies 
of La Naliana in Algieri. 

To sabordinate Ronconi to a century and a half of young ladies in tights, and an 
army of scene-painters, is not to be thought of. 

We fear that our Philadelphian friends, who boast themselves the pet patrons 
o!. Mr. Marshall, have not educated him to believe as firmly in their devotion to 
the Opera pur et simple as they themselves do. We fear this, we say, although 
so far as Mr. Marshall is concerned, we have no doubt that he knows his 
public thoroughly and will find his ballet a great success in a pecuniary, if not in 
a progressive sense. 

Madame Ramos too has her own claims which Mr. Marshall,we opine, will find it 
a little difficult to reconcile with his scheme—but these are points which de not 
concern us, or this public, excepting in so fur as that the prospect of any dis- 
turbanoe in the Operatic world does disturb, and is indeed a legitimate cause of 
concern te all who love music and long for the Opera. 

And we are all so cordially ready for the coming of the season. 

Life at the watering-places has not been very cheerful this year, and the 
discomforts and disappointments of the female world of fashion have combined 
with the embarrassments and trepidations of the male world of commerce, to 
bring people back to town mach before the usual time of return. 

Already it begins to be whispered about that we are not to have a very bril- 
liant season in respect to private festivities, and that the Opera, as a less expen- 
sive resource, will be more than ever frequented by the world. Let not this fa- 
vourable condition of things be thrown away by the managers in a senseless 
game of competition. There is room enough in New York for the Ullmann 
enterprise, and for the Maretzek enterprise, if they are amicably conducted, and 
are steered clear of one another. But a collision will infullibly end in the smash 
of both orafts, against which we, the passengers, though “only passengers,” 
have a right and feel a particular call to remonstrate with all our might. 

There are certain other things, too, and practices against which we desire to 
remonstrate with equal earnestuess. 

In the first place then, we do most ardently and fervently and emphatically 
implore Mr. Ullmann, or Mr. Strakosch, or Mr. Thalberg, or whomsoever else it 
may concern, to see to it, that we are not cursed with such interminable entr 
actes as used to drive us to despair last year. 

It is not well that the impression of one act of an opera should be allowed 
completely to pass away from the minds of the audience, before the next is be- 
gm. The movements of an Opera should be somewhat fused in the conscious- 
ness of the listener, and the custom of last year at the Academy used to remind 
us of nothing so strongly as of soda water from which the carbonic acid gas had 
been allowed wholly to effervesce. There is no reason why such a state of things 
should be allowed to exist—and it is very seriously detrimental to the success 
of the Opera. 

Another of our complaints is directed to the audience. The “ talking nuisance” 
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must be abated, and as it can only be abated by the good sense of the audience 
itself, we do trast that people will try to bear in mind the fact that their neigh- | 
— respect rights is one of the first attributes of good | 

The internal re-arrangement of the Academy has not been so far completed as 
we had been led to suppose. This is owing mainly, we understand, to the impos- 
sibiyy of working upon the building during the “Promenade Concerts” of | 
Mesars. Stuart and Bourcicault ; but there are some rumours of an intention to | 
convert the seats into /oges during the vacation at the end of this month. The | 
idea is a capital one, and we should be glad to see it carried out. In regard to 
the use of tickets Mr. Ullmann has made a rule that Stockholders’ tickets shall 
be nightly given up—to be d in the ing, for the purpose, it is averred 
of stopping the drain caused by the constant loss of tickets held by 





the hotels 


and carried off by casual guests. If the system by which the tickets are to be | 
returned shall work well and panctually, this regulation may be enforced, per- | 
haps, with no great difficulty. If not, the recalcitrant New Yorkers, who bear as | 
little from those who amuse them as they bear mach from those who misuse | 


and abuse them, will speedily cause it to be abrogated. 
On Monday night, however, 
to “ bear your testimony” in favour of the “ great Modern Institution !” 


Of Mr. Thalberg’s projected concerts we have not spoken. Why should we? | 
they and M. Vieuxtemps speak for themselves. 





happen what may, operatic friends, do not forget | means to act up to 
| for himself. 


i me that it should have been “ La triste de Ceur,” and so made 
matters all very comfortable—for a more down-hearted, and dismal and desolate 
lady was never offered up to the sympathy of an audience. 

Badinage apart, the drama of Angeline or La Triste de Covur is a morceau of 
the most awfully stupid and preposterous trash. It can only have been produced 
with one of two objects, either in the interest of the Know-Nothings, to dis- 
gust all innocent youths and maidens with foreigners by setting before them a 
frightful example of the horrors of mispronounced English, or in the interest of 
Mr. Jefferson to heighten by contrast the effects of his subsequent comicality. 

I should think that it was excellently adapted to either of these ends, and for 
me it fulfilled the latter. 

Mr. Jefferson appeared in a clever little comedietta, evidently imported from 
Paris, and ing ly, quite ingeniously dated to the latitude of New 
York (in more than one sense of that word) by some native playwright. This 
was the “ Conjugal Lesson,” a plain title of a pretty plain story. 

One thought of the Montansiers when the curtains rose and displayed a bed. 
chamber as the scene of the play. Said bedchamber was lovely, —(the 
scenery and properties at this house, by the way, are refreshingly new and 
pretty, and on this occasion very appropriate, barring the rather elaborate cot- 
tage to which I have alluded above,)—the bed therein being rosy to a degree, 
and the clock extremely ormolu, and the sole inhabitant, Miss Laura Keene ! 

Yon see the state of things at a glance—there is a husband out late—and a 
Club undoubtedly at the bottom of the business. In telling you all this confiden- 
tially Miss Keene does not surprise you, but she adds piquancy to her inevitable 
soliloquy by hinting at the existence of a false friend, one Brown, who not only 
leads the husband astray, but seeks to exert a like influence over herself, and 
takes advantage of the frequent absences of her lord to bewitch Mrs. Lullaby 
(that is Miss Laura's name) by means of telegraphic signals from his window 
over the way. 

In process of time Mr. Lallaby is heard arriving below—Mrs. Lullaby thereon 
retires to her dressing-room, determined to make a sudden and startling appear 
ance at the fitting moment. 

Of Lullaby’s condition and of Mr. Jefferson's talent the first distinct intimation 
conveyed to us is made by a pair of legs which squirm through the bedroom 
door in a fashion most lamentably eloquent. If you were a Justice in Court you 
would send Mr. Lullaby up for ten days or tine him five dollars on the single evi- 
dence of those legs, or of one of them. 

There is nothing remarkable in the constitution of the legs—nor in their cloth- 
ing. They are just a pair of legs of medium size, encased in “sable continua- 
tions.” But the very boots of them are tipsy, and the trousers are disreputably 
drank. 
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The whole man when he at last insinuates himself into the solemn and angust 


abode of purity and peace, and—justice yet to come—is like unto his legs. He 
is abominably inebriated—in fact drunk—not stage-drunk—bat club-drank—din- 
ner-drunk —street-drunk—drunk as amiable men of respectable position are, 
when they obstinately refuse to go home before morning—and profess passionate 
attachments to the lamp-posts at the corner of the streets, and force their friends 
to carry them under the arms, and find life a burden too bitter to be borne. 

What follows this cheerful opening—how Mrs. Lullaby returns, how there is an 
explosion which soars over the head of drunken Lullaby as harmlessly as the 
summer clouds over the granite peaks of the Alps—how plots and counterplots 
croas each other very neatly, and all things are at last most happily arranged, 
I shall not here set forth, because I am sure that the “Conjugal Lesson” will be 
played for many and many a night at Miss Laura Keene's theatre, and the story 
thereof is not worth the telling. 

But worth the seeing it most abundantly is. Mr. Jefferson, who begins so 
well, goes on from good to better, He has the comicality of a genuine and ap- 
preciative nature. His attitudes, the of his it the tones 
of his voice, the humours of his moods, are all elaborated with imperceptible 
care and combined with a c 
is rare among our low comedians. 

I say that the sight of the stage on the rising of the curtain, reminded me of 








guns and 800-horse power 
| the Montansier at Paris. There was nothing in the acting of Mr. Jefferson to | at Portsmouth by Capt. Moorsom, C.B. This is the most 
| dispel the illusion. That there was nothing to dispel it in the acting of Laura | vette yet added to the British navy, 
| Keene, I need not say. The play itself is written with unusual spirit and stage- | den 
’ | knowledge ; and play, actors, and properties being thus agreeably balanced, my 


readers will easily believe that they can do nothing better for their 


comfort and their general health, than to go to Laura Keene's and take a“ Con-— 


jugal Lesson,” only let them beware of “ Le Triste de Cain,” and of all analo- 

horrors. And let them not to find in Mr. Jefferson either a Charles 
Hlathews or 8 Grinssot. He is sim a very clever, amusing, and very pro- 
mising low comedian, where settee of So more accurate re- 
fined than those oe 
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Obituary. 


Lrevrenayt CoLoneL Samvet Fisner.—Among the many gallant and 
good men who have fallen victims to the fury of the Indian mutineers, 
ew will be more deeply regretted than Brevet Lieut. Col. Fisher, (a Cap- 
tain of 29th Foot), who commanded a Regiment of Irregular Cavalry. 
He was almost the only Queen’s Officer who held an otuont of that 
kind before the in uction of the new rules, which extend the Staff 
appointments to the Royal Service. At the siege of Bhurtpore, in 1826, 
he was a volunteer with the 11th Light Dragoons, and was conspicuous 
for his gallantry. He was afterwards (we believe at Lord Combermer’s 
instance) appointed te the Regiment. In the expedition to Affghanistan, 
in 1842, he was with the 3rd Light Dragoons. Afterwards he served the 
Sutlej campaign of 1845 and ’46, and was severely wounded at the battle 
of Moodkee. He subsequently commanded the 13th Irregular Cavalry in 
yop ae campaign of 1848 and ’49. No man was more respected.— 

I. S. Gazette. 





Lrevrenant Cotonet Yvuie.—Lieut-Col. Robert Abercromby Yule, 
of the 9th Lancers, (a captain in the Regiment) was killed on the 20th 
Jane before Delhi, while in the command of his gallant regiment, in an 
encounter with the mutineers. By his death the Queen’s army has lost a 
gallant and valuable officer. Colonel Yule was in the prime of life, and had 
seen considerable servive in India with the 16th Lao cers and the 9th Lan- 
cers, into which regiment he exchan He entered the former regiment 
as cornet in July, 1835, and served in the corps during the campaign in 
Affghanistan under the late Lord Keane, and was present at the siege and 
capture of Ghuznee, for which he received a medal; also the campaign 
on the Sutlej in 1846, and took part in the battles of Buddiwal, Aliwal, 
and Sobraon. During the latter part of the Panjab campaign he served 
with distinction as Major of Brigade to the second cavalry brigade, 
and was present at the passage of the Chenab, at Ramnuggur. He had 
received the medals and clasps for the campaigns of 1846 and for the 
Punjab. 

Killed, by plies fem the cliff at Portland, J. Edmonds Antey, ok 
Paymaster, H. M.S. Meander.—G. Douglas Dods, Staff Sargeon in H. M. forces, 
At ay iatre. See Ser ; be co Sa 
At Bangalore, ras, Lieut.-Col. H) . cers. — 

Dihwe Breves 
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nington-grove, near Newbury, H. W. J. Major, R. A.—At 
Rosseanna, near Athlone, George Don Murray, . Lt. R. N.—At Bayswater, 
Rear-Admiral H. A. Eliot, in the 69th year of hisage.— At Hagley Hall, Worces- 
tershire, Lady Lyttelton. "The deceased Lady was second daughter of the late Sir 
Stephen Glynne, Bart., and sister to the present baronet and Mrs. W. E. Glad- 
stone. She was married to Lord Lyttelton in 1839, and leaves issue twelve sons 
and daughters. 





Appoiutntents. 


The Rev. J. Bowen, L.L.D., to be Bishop of Sierra Leone, in the room of the 
Right Rev. John W. Weeks, decexsed.—J. Jardine, Esq. ; C. St. George Clever- 
ly, Esq., (Surveyor-General ;) H. T. Davies, Esq., (Chief — ;) and 
George Lyall, Esq., to be Members of the Legislative Council of Hong Kong.— 

3 ., to be Attorney-General for Natal.—Augustus Frederick 
.,to be Assistant Government Secretary for British Guiana.—Charles 
Waters, Esq., to be Solicitor-General, and James Brown, Esq., to be Surveyor- 
General, for the Province of New Branswick.—G. D. Fordyce, Esq., advocate, to 
be Sheriff of Satherland and Caithness.—The Chief Justiceship of New Zealand 
has been conferred (according to the Hampshire Ci icle) upon Mr. Arney, 

r-at-law, Recorder of Winchester.—T. Tickel, Esq., to be Colonial Engi- 
neer on the Gold Coast.—Wm. Walker, me one of H. M. Hon. Corps of Gen’ 
men-at-Arms, v. Champion, ret.—Major Ord, of the Royal Engineers, to be Lieu- 


tenant-Governor of Dominica. 


Arup. 
REPORT ON THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF COMMISSIONS. 

A blue-book of nearly 500 pages, just published, contains the report of 
the Royal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the purchase and sale 
of commissions in the army. The report itself is brief. The commissioners 
commence with a history of the system of purchase ; they then describe 
the present mode of entering the army, and they next review the objec- 
tions made to the purchase system. Having stated these the commis- 
sioners, on the opposite side, feel bound to state that the prevalent opin- 
ion among military men, as far as their views have been ascertained, is 
favourable to the system or at least to its maintenance until some scheme 
shall have been devised which may produce the beneficial results which 
are commonly ascribed to the system of purchase. The chief advan 
are said to be that it facilitates the retirement of officers, and so acceler- 
ates promotion in the army, which whould otherwise stagnate in time of 
continued peace ; and that it also affords to officers a security against the 
influence of favour, enabling each officer to obtain his advancement by 
his own means, without being dependent on the good will of the Govern- 
ment or the patronage of the higher authorities. The commissioners ex- 
amine the question at length, and they afterwards refer to the system pur- 
sued in India and France. A plan of Sir C. Trevelyan’s for the abolition 
of the system of purchase, the general principle of which is borrowed from 
the French military system, is next set forth. The report informs the 
public that any general scheme of pi tion by selection would not be 
favourably received by the officers of our own army, and would be equally 
offensive to the purchasing and nou-purchasing corps. Neither w the 
principle of promotion by seniority be available, regard being had to the 
efficiency of the army. 

The commissioners proceed, on the whole, to recommend that the prin- 
ciples of selection be applied to the highest ranks in the service ; that 
hereafter the lieutenant-colonelcy of a regiment should cease to be pur- 
chaseable, and that the Commander-in-Chief should make the appoint- 
ment of lieutenant-colonel from all the majors in that branch of the ser- 
vice ; and that the period of holding the command of “ lieutenant-colo- 
nel’’ should be limited to eight or ten years at the most. “ By retaining 
the system of purchase up to the rank of field-officer,”’ the report observ: 

“ the outlet for the retirement of majors, captains, and lieutenants, wil 
continue as at present. The current of regimental promotion will not be 
retarded, while, on the other hand, a limitation of the period during 
which the same officer shall hold the command of a regiment will tend to 
accelerate promotion.” Thus, the whole system of purchase and sale of 
commissions is (for the present) to remain intact up to the rank of major 
inclusive. Sir De Lacy Evans concurs in the report of his fellow-com- 
missioners as far as it goes, but he intends to band in some ons 
for a speedier termination of the purchase-system than is at present 
contemplated. 














of artistic excellence, as delightful as it 


_ of her class.—A nonsensical 
abou! 


any other now of his class in the city, and who plain) 
J atiens. ‘ks tor Chasten Mathews, be Las srrived te apeak 


The 44th Regiment being about to embark for India, a presentation of 
new colours has taken place on Southsea-common, by the commanding 
officer of the district, Major-Gea. Scarlett. The usual formalities were 
gone bens The colours bear the names of Feypt, Badajoz, Sala- 
manca, Peninsula, Bladensburgh, Waterloo, Ava, Alma, Inkermann, and 
Sebastopol.—Lieut.-Col. Loyd has assumed the command of the 76th 
Regt., in New Branswick, v. Lieut.-Col. Clarke who retires on half-pay. 
Col. Gardaer takes the command of the provincial forces in St. John.— 
For the present, our recruiting standard for heavy and light Cavalry is 
to be a height of 5 feet 6, to 5 feet 8; age, from 18 to 25.—Colonel Spot- 
tiswoode, of the King’s Guards, two officers, and some men pro- 
ceed overland to India, to select horses, so that the regiment on its arri- 
val may be well mounted.—The 39th Regiment, quartered at Montreal, 
has received orders to embark for Quebec, there to await steamers for 
England. The 9th Regt. is ordered from Kingston to Montreal. 


Navp. 

The Falcon, 18, sc. sip, Commr. Campion, has arrived at Spithead from 
the West India starion. She will be paid off.—The Curacoa, 31, se. corv., 
Capt. Forbes, after forming one of the Royal flotilla to Cherbourg, is un- 
der orders for Scotland, to remain, d her Majesty's residence, on that 
coast.—The London Gazette of the 14th ult. erroneously gave ret. Cap. 
Playdeli, R.M., the hon. rank of Major-General. It should have been 
Major.—Orders have been sent to Devonport to re for receiving the 
U.S. steam frigate Niagara, Capt. Hudson, into eyham basin, should 
it be found necessary.—The Lords of the Admiralty have ordered the 
new corvette Diadem, of 32 , to be commissioned 
powerful cor- 
of enormous tonnage and unprece- 
have no parallel in the fleet for a bull 
has a in the V. ¥. Herald 
p Niagara, 


nonsense. There was no race at all, or any attempt at it, in addi- 
to which the Niegara had only 1150 tons of the cable on board, and 


power. 





pure 
tion 


and Hornet, 
W. D. D2Selby, 


Corbet and F. y rank of —Lieuts : to 
Ganges ; CP. Ackwright, to Waterloo ; J. 1- Gilby and C.M. Temple to Dra- 
. R. Stratton to Pylades ; on his resignation Rev. A. Le 
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quire a very remarkable knowledge of the tongue and literature of the fullah that one reason why we did not shut up our women is, that we are 

New Books. ‘ a conquering race. Not only is the Autobiography of Latfullah written cor- | not so fiery as he is himself, and that most Englishmen would regard the 

Such is the thoroughness, with which all that goes on in our own time | reetly, but it is full of grand passages, of descriptions of scenery, and of p of the bumboat women of Southampton with the most irreproach- 
ld, such the mt necessity for being well-in- well-tarned remarks on men and things. It is a very curious and very | able placidity. 

is set before the world, appare es ra eater A ‘y moor. 

formed on all matters dating from to-day, that one wonders how readers | = = pe gw =. a = — op ns a shrewd observer, = ount of the anthor’s visit to England closes the volume, and is 

can find the disposition or the leisure to make acquaintance with the past. - & istory of a life sufficiently varied to prevent the atten- | fall of curious turns of language and of simple reflections on all that was 


_ The Atoton, 











tion of the reader from flagging. 


ting a new face upon oft-told tales, some by sheer dint of pen and ink 
investing minor events with unmerited magnitude, some cutting down 
the ponderous works of “ acknowledged authorities” to the trim propor- 
tions requisite for this impatient age, 
monuments of research which will be better appreciated in successive 
generations. Without particularly classifying several volumes of these 
sundry sorts, now lying before us, we may at least make mention of their 
receipt. 

Yet can there be no mistake about Grote’s History of Greece, the repub- 
lication of which by the Harpers is completed by the recent issue of the 
twelfth volume. This is history emphatically ; history that brings you 
acquainted with something more than leading facts already familiar— 
history that makes you live and move, as it were, among the people of 
many centuries ago, in place of the more common process of bringing 
them down, panoramic-wise, and passing them before our view. Do you 
desire to know Greece and the Greeks, individually, nationally, philo- 
sophically? Read Grote! That is, if you be mature in years and intel- 
lect ; but if you have a boy of tender age, who is curious to learn 
something of that famous land and people, by all means put into 
his hands two clever and very useful duodecimos (Harpers), entitled 
A Child's History of Greece. The author is Mr. John Bonner, who has here- 
tofore adapted, with lent discretion and in pleasantest manner, a 
version of Roman story. The talent of writing with a man’s judgment 
for a child’s intelligence is a rare one, and Mr. Bonner is decidedly gifted 
with it. He discriminates between poetic legend and conclusive fact, and 
plays felicitously with antique lore. Varying the pages with many a 
pretty wood-cut, the publishers also have made this little affair as attrac- 
tive, as the author has made it valuable. 

Condensation is the order of the day ; and here is The Student's Gibbon 
(Harpers,) a thick and deftly illustrated duodecimo, containing the cream 
of Edward Gibbon’s magnificent “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire ’—the abridgment being the happily-executed work of William 
Smith, L.L.D., Editor of Classical and Latin Dictionaries. Shorn, with 
great advantage, of many of its elaborate but unnecessary details, and 
relieved, with equal gain, of the author's anti-Christian sneers and inuen- 
does, this epitome is exceedingly valuable, for the comprehensive 
view which it gives of a long’ period of time, and of peoples and coun- 
tries that may not be forgotten.—To this list must be added The New Eng- 
land History, from the earliest discovery of this Continent until the Colo- 
nies took their first step alone. This work (Scribner) is by Mr. Charles 
W. Elliott, and fills two portly and handsome octavos., Their contents 
show that, notwithstanding the frequency with which the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods have been treated by able pens, there are still 
facts to be gleaned by the industrious, and deductions to be made by the 
acute. How could it be otherwise? When a nation such as this com- 
mences its national existence almost within the memory of living men, is 
not the temptation to deal with it irresistible to those who incline to his- 
torical research ? 

The author of a single volume, entitled, Chile con Carne, (Miller & Cur- 
tis), invites criticism in the following not over courteous terms : 


I have only a ing word to say to that in! class of penny-a-liners, 
who ie it their ial province and Mahl to diionnct everything, which 

ink and type ; and to lay bare all its imperfections, and 
improprieties. Lay on, gentlemen !—dissect at your pleasure —but re- 


a doctor 
member that every attempt to annihilate my little book, is but a grat 





| himself acquainted with Persian and Arabic. 
himself assiduously to learning English, and his mastery of this language | “ my chief's coming to this count 


provided him with constant employment. For many years he acted as | imprudent act, as he mi 
and some few still building up instructor to different English officers, and atteaded them into the various 


| 


was of a studious and persevering disposition, and when 
In later life 


districts to which they were ordered. At last, he obtained a permanent 
situation in the Court of the Newab of Surat, and he has acted as inter- 
preter to the son-in-law of that prince for many years. In 1844, his mas- 
ter came to England on one of those foolish expeditions on which the 
princes of India consume their fortunes for the sake of an hour or two of 
polite and fruitless conversation in Leadenhall-street. Lutfullah accom- 
paaied him, and his account of his stay in this country is the most amus- 
ing part of his work. 

The charm of all genuine Eastern books consists in their mixture of 
good sense and naivelé. An Oriental of the higher type is so simple and 
yet so acute—he looks on life with a religious gravity, and yet with a 
childish hamour—he always reduces everything he sees within the com- 
pass of a few primary and unalterable conceptions, aud yet is fall of a 
comical admiration and enthusiasm for all that is strange and new to 
him. The Autobiography of Lutfullah possesses the charm of this combina- 
tion in a high degree. Its pages are constantly enlivened with the unaf- 
fected expressions of Eastern naivefé. He makes those frank additions to 
his statements which adult Europeans suppress, although they laugh at 
and enjoy them when coming from the tongue of a child. He praises, for 
instance, as an Oriental alone can praise, one of his masters to whom he 
was especially attached. “ His invaluable society,” he says, “ became so 
precious to me, that I remained in his service almost all the time of his 
stay in India,” and then adds, candidly enough, “excepting some inter- 
vals, during which higher emoluments tempted me to leave him for some 
time.” An English autobiographer would have been apt to suppress this 
qualifying clause. Throughout the book we are entertained with the eu- 
logies which be bestows on his English friends and patrons. He thinks 
of them, perhaps, much as an Englishman might have thought ; but he ex- 
presses himself much more freely, and has an almost infantine delight in 
giving vent to his admiration. We hear of Lieut. Webb, “a very nice 
gentleman, and an over-zealous Christian ”’—of Mr. Larking, “a very 
polite and hospitable Christian, who does honour to the English name ””— 
and of the “amiable, cogent, and comprebensive conversation ” of Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. But the finest flowers of language are reserved 
for Mrs. Larking, who seems to have made more impression on him than 
any other person he has met with. He was especially captivated by her 
talking Arabic. “This was the first time,” he says, “ that I saw and 
heard a fair mouth scattering pearls of eloquent phrases in that scientific 
language. She had an excellent accent, and expressed her delicate ideas 
inacharming manner. I coofess that in conversing with her I considered 
myself having the felicity of confabulating with one of the gazelle-eyed 
nymphs of Paradise.” Perhaps an Oriental has the best of it. A Euro- 
peau of forty, to which respectable age Lutfallah had attained at the date 
of this conversation, would be quite certain that he was not “ confabula- 
ting with one of the gazelle-eyed nymphs of Paradise ;” but he might feel 
that he would be blest in so believing. 

An English reader, when turning over the pages of such a work, nata- 
rally looks for traces of the manner in which our countrymen are re- 
garded by the natives of India. Lutfallah tells an amusing story illus- 
trating the deference paid to the Eaglish in districts where the uatives 
are thoroughly cowed. He was at Baroda, attending on Lieut. Hart, an 
officer sent to chastise a neighbouring tribe of robbers. Riding one morn- 
ing in the environs of the town, Lutfullah was annoyed by a Holkar 
horseman who insulted hi», aud threatened him with his lance. On the 
Holkar at length coming closer, Lutfullah’s horse began to kick, and 
striking the auimal riddeu by the Holkar, brought both horse and rider 
down, and the Holkar’s sword catching his arm as he fell, inflicted a 
slight wound. The Holkar went to complain, and Lutfallah was taken 
betore a magistrate. At first the official looked very black, and was evi- 
dently disposed to take the Holkar’s part, until Lutfallah mentioned that 
he was in the service of the British Goveroment. Immediately every- 
thing was changed, and the following mild and just sentence was pro- 





ad- 
vertisement, that will enance its sale ;—therefore,—“ cave quid dicis, quando, et 
eui !” 

No, Doctor, we shall not accept yourchallenge ; we consider it a useless 
piece of cruelty to break a butterfly on a wheel. Du reste, if you want 
advertisements, it is but just that you should pay for them.—Chile con 
Carne is the national dish of Mexico, as pork and beans is said to be, “away 


down East,” and the title seems to have been selected for effect, as we 


cannot see what connexion it has with the contents. These consist of | ™ 


te otah. id. 


and i ts of the War with Mexico—a vein which has been 
rather overworked. Still, the Doctor who aspires to be dissected has 
contrived to make an interesting work on the subject ; his style is lively 





and without pretension, the adventurous camp-life with its alternate scenes | 


of danger and fua is vividly set before us, and on the whole we recom- 
mend the little budget of Mexican items as one which will repay perusal. 
The following brief extract reminds us of Wordsworth’s exquisite poem 
“« We are Seven.” 

“ A Mexican mother once said to me, that she had five children. 

“ But,” said I, “ where arethe other three? I have never seen but two little 
ones in your family.” 

“Or” exciai she, while a warm, ag! smile lighted up her face, and an 
unshed tear glistened in her dark lashes, “ 0! I am still the mother of five dar- 
ling babies. “Tis true you see but two here—the other three,” ting upwards, 
with a look full of hope and loving confidence, “ are yonder.” 

In Captain Molly, the Story of a Brave Woman (Derby and Jack- 
son), the heroine of the tale, rejoicing in the euphonious title which we 
are informed was granted by no less a person than the Father of his 
Country himself, is a compound of Joan of Are, the Maid of Saragossa, 
and Moll Flagon—all rolled into one, like Cerberus, as dear Mrs. Ma- 
laprop used to say.—After several engagements, in which she, and not 
the heroes of the Revolution as we heretofore supposed, whipped the 
Britishers, she contrives to blow herself up by doubly charging a gun, in 
grder to avenge the death of her husband, who was killed by the afore- 


said Britishers. However such a heroine is not very easily got rid of. She | 


comes down again uninjured, and finally «‘ tired of wars alarms” mar- 
ries a second time, and retires into private life, where we hope every hap- 
piness attended her. 


d, not on the accused, but on the party bringing the accusation : 

Krishnaji Holkar, in a period of fourteen months, now for the fifth time bein, 
brought before the court, having in the former four instances quarrelled wi 
respectable ci , consideration that he would 
. It appears now that the leniency towards him 
was y In this present instance he bas insulted an officer of the Bri- 
tish Government without any provocation on the part of the latter. It is a heavy 
crime, and an unpardonable one, for such behaviour of our su servants 
might produce the displeasure of a powerful government against The Hol- 
kar therefore shall be dismissed from the service of His Highness the Maharajah, 

is be tr! confiscated, and himself transported beyond the river Rewra, 
out of His Highness’s dominions; and the British officer, in compensation 
~F the mental injury sustained by him, shall receive the Holkar’s sword and 
apology. 

The general tone towards the English is exactly what we might ex- 
pect. The natives are all represented as feeling that struggling was 
useless, and that “the omnivorous English’? must have everything on 
which they set their fancy. The power of the Government is looked on 
as overwhelming, but as the result of a marvellous accident ; and no tie 
except that of fear is represented as binding the native to his master. 
And, although Lutfullah is full of praise for particular individuals, he 
complains bitterly of the domineering and selfish manner in which the 
English treat their subjects. He remarks that at Alexandria he and his 
native companions were treated ‘* with such courtesy and kindness as ne- 
ver can be met with from the Christians in India,” and he subsequently 
observes “* that the more you proceed on towards England, the more you 
find the English people endowed with politeness and civility.” 

Lutfullah is a stanch Mahbomedan, and » 


ours. 








peaks very frequently of his 
religion. There is the same quaintness in his opinions on religious sub- 
jects as in everything else that he writes. He treats the Supreme Being 
as a power that it is in vain to withstand, but which a little judicious ma- 

z t may influ _“ We must not thank Heaven,” he remarks 
in one place, “for bad meals, for if we do it will never furnish us with 
better.” He is, of course, a futalist, but not a very consistent one. His 
belief in necessity flactuates, and seems only called out by reflection. He 
relates how on one occasion he fell in with a company of robbers, and 
blamed his want of caution, but afterwards “an opposing train of 
thoughts made their appearance in the mirror of my brain,” and he 








called to remembrance that he must equally submit to the decrees of his 
| fate, “ whether endowed with the philosophy of Pilato or the stupidity of 

Khozil.” A scorpion was found in his bed, and having seen it comfort- 
ably killed he improved the occasion by stating that “ he bad no fear of 
| the worm, for it dared not sting him unless it was written in the book of 
| his fate to be stung by it.” But he also tells us how, when his cloak was 


| eaten by white ants, and a servant observed that it was a piece of bad | E 


One word more, on the past. In bis 15th volume of the History of the | luck, he would not admit the excuse. He keeps his philosophical fatalism 
Consulate and the Empire, just brought out, M. Thiers, we are given to | for his own private use, and exclaims—* Poor man, in all mishaps, I al- 


understand, asserts or proves that in 1813 Napoleon resisted more bril- 


liant offers for a peace honourable to himself and advantageous to France, | 


on the part of the Allies, than the world has ever suspected. 


| ways found him attaching blame to destiny, and never to his own or my 


| imprudence.” 
e sums up his view of the English by saying that they are entirely sub- 


The deve- missive to law, and have a greater sense of patriotism than any nation in 


lopment of this fact mast be curious and interesting. for Napoleon him- | the world ; but that ~ their obedience, trast, and submission to the female 


self endeavoured always to convey a contrary opinion, and the flatterers 
of his memory have striven to exhibit him as hunted down by the com- 
bined Sovereigns. 





A MOHAMEDAN GENTLEMAN SEES THE WORLD. 
There are reasons very obvious, why it should interest us at this 
ticular moment to know what the natives of India think of us ; and @-pro- 


Sex are far beyond the limits of moderation.” He is fond of descanting on 
| this topic, and enlarges on the advantages to be derived from keeping 
women shut up. ladividually, be does not appear to have been fortu- 
nate, and honestly informs us that his marriage was a mistake. “Being 
| compelled by cireumstances,”’ he says, “I married a young lady whom 
| [bad koowa in Kach. The dream of my married happiness was but a 
| short one, and | soon found myself more involved in domestic anxieties 
| than before. The repletion of my purse began to be exchanged for de- 
| pletion, and I discovered my companion to be of a very pettish and hy- 


pos a book has just appeared in London, which supplies some information | pochondriacal temper.” He, however, reflects with pride that, in spite of 


of this sort. 
Gentleman, edited by E. B. Eastwick, F. R.S. ; and we find it thus reviewed 
in a London paper. 


It bears this name : Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mohamedan iis disappointment, he bas been contented with one wife—a piece of con- 


tinence in whieh, perhaps, the “depletion of his purse” may have 
| strengthened him. Certainly be cannot be accused of 7 coldness, or 
want of admiration for the tair sex. He profited by the English custom 


If any of our readers have ever happened to see the examination papers which he reprobated, and he is rapturous in his eulogy of Eaglish beauty. 
set to test the proficiency of the native students in the Indian colleges, He mentions that be was introduced to the wife of an Engiish nobleman, 
they cannot fail to have been struck with the very high standard which | and after a littie while he “ bad the honour of playing at chess with this 
the range of questions involves. Not only are the candidates expected to, nymph of Paradise.” And he was even moved by bumbler and more 
be familiar with the works of Shakspeare and Milton, but they are asked | equivocal specimens of British loveliness ; for he relates that when the 


to analyse the character of Lad, 
Eve. A doubt natural] 


suggests itself, whether these questions are ever 
, or meant to 


ly Macbeth, and criticise the conduct of ship which vrought him first arrived off the English coast, he went on 


deck, and “ there beheld our steamer moored in a purgatory-like situa- 


answered, and whether their main object is not | tion. Several small boats were ying near our vessel, which contained 
to astonish the public ‘n this country. But we have now a book before several fresh and fair damsels of E 


gland, of very dazzling beauty.” We 


us, which proves that it is within the power of a native of ludia to ac-| are almost suprised that it did not occur to so acute a philosopher as Lut- 


, ‘ Lutfallah was born in the provface of | seen. 
Nevertheless, historians yet labour in their vocation ; some bent on put-| Malwa about fifty years ago, of a distinguished Mabomedan family. He | to. They went to Le 


a mere boy made | sweet native land lies in the hands of t 
he applied | ference was held, the result of which, 








The Prince and his suite had both business and pleasure to attend 


adenhall-street,* the place where the destiny of my 
wenty-four men ;’’ and there a con- 
as might be expected, was, that 
| to obtain justice was pronounced an 
obtained it in his own country by sim- 
ply writing to England.” They also saw the President of the Board of 

ontrol, who received them with courtesy, but “feeling his pulse with 
regard to their business, they found his lordship to be a very stiff and 
different man altogether.” They lionized the public buildings. They 
went to St. Paul’s, and to Westminster Abbey, where “ the abbot, a very 
polite young man, of great ability and talent,” took them to the west door, 
and showed them the view. They attended the Law Courts, and were 
kindly received by the Chancellor. They went to the Opera, where “at 
half-past eight the curtain was pulled up, and two very handsome ladies, 
very indecently dressed, appeared on the stage.” They went to Ascot 
races, “ to see what horse would win, and what horse would lose.”” They 
heard a lecture delived by Professor Peery. from which Lutfullah mo- 
destly says he learnt more in an hour than he could have learnt from 
booksin a year. In short, they “did” the metropolis, and “did” it thorough- 
ly, and enjoyed themselves, and spent their money. At last the Prince’s 

urse was getting low, and he turned his face once more to Surat, and 
eft England. This brings Lutfullah’s book to a conclusion, for he wisely 
leaves off at a point where the reader is likely to be interested. It must 
be with considerable satisfaction that he presents the volume to the Eng- 
lish public. It is readable, instructive, and entertaining ; and it is most 
creditable to its author as a composition ranging over a great variety of 
pon arseng and written ina tongue extremely difficult for an Asiatic to 
acquire. 

We might have selected a notice showing up in his disagreeable colours 
the bearing of our Anglo-Indians towards the natives among whom they 
dwell ; but we preter that the apparent trath in this matter should be told, 
even coming from the mouth of a soi-disant adventurer. 


fine Arts. 


THE BRITISH PORTRAIT GALLERY AT MANCHESTER. 

We resume from last week's Albion the description of the curious his- 
torical collection of portraits gathered together at the Manchester Art- 
Treasures Exhibition. The mere mention of the names of so many 
“ worthies” is enough to render a Catalogue attractive. 

The Englishman of the first half of the seventeenth century were not 
more fortunate in having Vandyck for their portrait-painter, than the ar- 
tist was lucky in his clients. For at no period of our history has the phy- 
sical type of our countrymen been nobler or more beautiful than at that 
period, and never was the national costume more picturesque or ap- 
propriate. There is an indescribable charm in surveying pa a collec- 
tion of first-class Vandycks as has been brought together at Manchester. 
Nothing seems wanting. His men and women seem to vie with each 
other in dignity and beauty, in graee of carriage and polish of high breed- 
ing; while the variety of their attitudes, and the masterly treatment of 
their ries, attest the unrivalled skill and judgment of the painter. 
It is 1 discredit to Vandyck to have failed so conspicuously in other, 
and in one sense higher, branches of his art; while in his eminence in 
portraiture he almost without a rival. Few painters have ever 
been more prolific. In this portrait gallery alone, we find above thirty 
of his masterpieces, many of them of the largest size, without counting 
his numerous werks in the Ancient Masters’ Saloons. And how many 
others, of scarcely less interest, will occur to the memories of all of us. 
In particular, the magnificent full-length of Marie de Medicis, painted for 
her daughter, Henrietta Maria, and now preserved at Bramshill, might 
well have found a place in this historical series ; and one of the best por- 
traits of the painter himself—a full-length, strikingly like the present 
Bishop of Oxford, and much resembling the half-length engraved in 
Dalloway’s Walpole—might have been borrowed from the same col- 
lection. 

There is no face more familiar to Englishmen than that of Charles 
I. Its strange melancholy and refinement of beauty, its prophetic and 
almost sacred expression of sorrow and suffering, in spite of a certain la- 
tent element of weakness and insincerity, invest it with an interest wholl 
itsown. Vandyck must have painted it con amore ; and the ideal whic 
he has given us of the unhappy bh bas lified the popular im- 
pression of his character almost as much as Shakspeare’s dramas have 
formed our general estimate of the historical characters therein described. 
We have already noticed the great Windsor Vandyck of Charles I. on 
horseback, which occupies the post of honour in Saloon C ; and there are 
other its by this master in the same saloon, which would more pro- 
perly have had a place in the Portrait Gallery. Here, however, we find 
the Duke of Richmond's duplicate of the “ King, Queen Henrietta Maria, 
and Family,” the original of which is at Windsor Castle—Lord Yar- 
borough’s oval head.of Charles I.—a charming picture of Lord Fitzwil- 
liam’s—a full length of Henrietta Maria, d in blue, and with the 
most winning of expressions, attended by her dwarf, who carries an ape ; 
and two noble portraits belonging to Lord Craven—Prince Maurice an 
Prince Rupert—the King’s nephews—which are very models of high- 
born and high-bred gallantry. Strafford, a magnificent full-length, in 
armour, with a marshal’s truncheon, needs no praise; and Ai op 
Laud—belonging, like the Strafford, to the Duke of Portland—is far 
finer in the original than might be supposed, judging from its en rene. 
Courtliness and chivalrous honour were never better represented than in 
the pair of brothers, Lord Joha and Lord Bernard Stuart, both of whom 
fell fighting for Charles I. But we cannot even enumerate all the cele- 
brities of this reiga whoin Vandyck has immortalized. Suffice it to sin- 

e out some of the most remarkable; such as James Stuart, Duke of 

ichmond, the one who attended the King to the scaffold and the grave ; 
William Cavendish, Dake of Newcastle ; the Earls of Bristol aud Bed- 
ford ; the proud Earl of Northumberland, and the spendthrift Earl of 
Carlisle, Finally, no one should miss the magnificent head of the Earl 
of Derby, beheaded after the battle of Worcester ; nor that of his noble 
wife, the intrepid little Frenchwoman, Charlotte de la Tremouille, who 
defended Latham Mouse against the Parliamentary army. Another 
Royalist heroine, Lady Jane Cavendish, who kept garrison at Welbeck, 
is depicted by an unknown hand. The half-length of Sir William Killi- 
grew, the last Vandyck we shall specify, is an unusually fine trait, 
viewed artistically. There is next a memorable Mytens of Lord Craven’s, 
representing King Charles I. standing; and the Duke of Richmond sends 
a seated full-length of the King’s daughter, Henrietta Maria, Duchess of 
Orleans, attributed, without great probability, to Mignard. A miniature 
of Charles himself, by Poelemberg, is contributed by the Provost of 
ton. 

We may notice other portraits of this period, in the order of the cata- 
logue and the hanging. We have the Infanta of Spain, whom Charles I. 
did not marry ; and Lord Westmoreland’s oval head of the first Duke of 
Buckingham, by Jansen. Next comes the interesting portrait, from 
Eton College, of Sir Henry Wotton ; and Jansen’s likeness of the Sir 
Hugh Myddelton, who brought the New River to London. Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arandel, the great art-patron, who has given his name 
to the present Arundel Society, is worthily represented in a superb por- 
trait by Rubens’ own hand, lent to the exhibition by Lord Warwick. 
Jansen’s full-length of Sir John Booth, is a valuable example of bold and 
picturesque treatment. We to a group of Parliamentary 
worthies. Mr. Tollemache contributes a fair duplicate of the British 
Museum half-length of Oliver Cromwell ; and Lord St. Germans—an oval 
head of John Hampden, the type of a sturdy English squire, in buff and 
breastplate. These are followed by Sir John Eliot, and Joho Pym. 
Lord Brooke, who fell at the siege of Lichfield, hy Walker, is contributed 
by the Earl of Warwick, and Lady Brooke, by Dobson—a very pretty 
rait—is lent by the Duke of Manchester, but is not placed near her 
usband. Then we have Fairfax, the Parliamentary General ; Admiral 
Blake, from Wadham College—the only known Portrait of that burly 
Englishman ; and the Earl of Manchester, by Dobson. Another Pp 
comprises Abraham Cowley, taken in his youth ; Colonel Richard Love- 
lace, the poet, from Dulwich, a picture of rare interest ; the thought-worn 
face of Seldea, from the Bodleian ; Sir Thomas Browne, an oval head 
from the same gallery ; Hobbes of Malmesbury, by Gaspars ; Waller, by 
Lely ; Samuel Butler, author of udibras— looking dull and phlegmatic ; 
and Dr. William Harvey, twice repeated, both by Jansen. We have now 
but a few its to notice before completing the south wall of the 
nave of the Palace. Holbein, if the p'cture is rightly attributed to him, 
has thoroughly succeeded in perpetuating the Bayard-like features of the 
gallant Falkland. This belonged to Lord Chancellor Clarendon, whose 


ght have 
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own portrait, as Mr, Hyde, hangs near it, Lastly may be mentioned 
Lord Cravea’s half-length, by Dobson, of Charles IL, when Prince of 
Wales. 

We oross the Exhibition-building to find ourselves in the less whole- 
some atmosphere of the Restoration. Here we have two parallel series, 
full-lengths and half-lengths, from the voluptuons pencil of Lely, of the 
too oftea frail “ Beauties” of Charles I1.’s reign ; but the men of this pe- 
riod, from the monarch dowawards, seem tly deteriorated from the 
sterling qualities of their fathers, Those piping times of peace and cor- 
ruption were far from favourable to the development of such courage, 
honour, endurance, and manly earnestness as have left their strong marks 
on the features of the heroes, of both sides, of the great civil war. Charles 
IL, in royal robes, by Lely, has not a trace, in his swarthy and ill- 
moulded features, of his father’s majesty or beauty. His Queen, Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, also by Lely, looks without charm of mind or person. 
James II., with Anne Hyde, his first wife, and his two children, Mary and 
Anne, who both lived to be Queens of Eagland—all half-lengths in one 

—by Lely, form a picture of no small historical interest. A half- 
(seated) of Anne lyde—fat and ugly—scarcely deserves its place 

in the series of “ Beauties’ among which it _. n the other hand, 
Mary of Modena, by Verelst, belonging to Mr. Tollemache, is an admi- 
rable and most engaging likeness. It is impossible to feel as much inte- 
rest as is deserved in the disappointing portraits of statesmen or poli- 
ticians such as Lord Arlington, or the Dukes of Newcastle, Ormond, or 
Albemarle. Nell Gwyn with a lamb, belonging to Colonel Meyrick, 
with her (probably d) look of i t simplicity, is, as usual, a 
charming t to the i dent and heartless Louisa de Querouaille, 














Tue Natvrat History or Hone-Kone.—The natural vegetation 
seems to be a coarse moss, eaten by no quadruped. At any rate, I never 
saw any four-footed thing grazing upon that green mountain, which rises 
in full —— of my window, and upon which as the rains commence I 
can see torrents form. Sometimes there is a buffalo seen on the island, 
but he is usually on his way to the slaughter-house. A cow I never saw ; 
yet there is milk. But that milk is used by few and shuddered at by 
7 . Whence it ~ = _ darkest mystery of ee wer os 

ve at cou supposed to produce it is the pig—for pigs 
do exist in the island ; but it is whispered as a caution, and with oblique 
glance at the milk jug, that the Chinese matron herself—but enough ; 
very few people take milk except that which is sent out in tins.—The 
horse exists in a high state of domesticity. As in Attica, so in Hongkong 
there is small footing and little forage for horses. In both localities the 
animal was useless and expensive, and greatly in vogue. Strepsiades at 
Hongkong dreams as constantly of horses as did Phidippides at Athens. 
A badly bred Arab worth £20 at Algiersand £10 at Tattersall’s is worth 
£250 at Victoria. There is a racecourse round which he will run once a- 
year, and there are two miles of tolerable road along which he may be 
ridden daily by a long-booted and hunting whip-bearing proprietor, not 
scorning exiguis equilare . The buffalo and the horse, therefore, exist 
in a highly artificial conditionfupon this island ; but I could not afford to 
exclude them from my notice of animated nature in Hongkong, seeing 
that the materials for observation on that subject are so very limited. 

In recompenge for the small interest which the island can afford to the 
> gee bovine, and ovine genera, it is pleasant to be able to testify that 
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roasted almost immediately after t' are gathered, and dried off yv. 
quickly, retain more of their natural hue, while the black teas owe thee 
colour to longer exposure to the air, and to being more slowly dried. 
The finer descriptions of both are made from the young leaves wien they 
first unfold themselves in spring ; but the best kinds manufactured are 
too lightly fired to bear a voyage, being spoilt by the slightest 

and can never be tasted out of the country. The scented teas owe 
flavour to being mixed, when perfectly dry, with the fresh-gathered flow- 
ers of the orange, or some other odoriferous plant, and after twenty-four 
hours the dry tea has absorved the fragrance of the moist fi which 
are then sifted out. The Chinese exercise their ingenuity in giving to 
the coarser samples of their staple commodity the appearance of the 
most esteemed sorts ; but Mr. Fortune conveys the comfortable 

that the English merchants on the spot understand their business too 
well to be deceived, and are too honest for the most part to deceive. 
More than thisis not to be attained. With adulterations of every descrip- 
tion at home, it is wild to suppose that commodities abroad will be 
kept in their pristine purity, or that a rascally Chinaman will not be able 
to find a rascally foreigner to conspire with him in cheating the publi¢ 
beyond the seas.—Quarterly Review. 































A First Cocsts to rae Sea Serrent.—The season has been unpro- 
pitious to the great Sea-Serpent displays on the New England Coast ; 
but there is an amusing account of a relative of his going the round of 
the press. 

A correspondent of the Abingdon Democrat, writing from Walnut Hill, 





Duchess of Portsmouth, and to the empty and brazenfaced Duchess of Rich- 
mond, La Belle Stuart, who figures as Bellona, the original model of the 
Britannia of our penny-pieces, In the Countess of Grammont, La Belle 
Hamilton, from Hampton Court, there is nothing but the i dest drese 
of the time to complain of. She looks, as she was, virtuous and accom- 

lished. There are too full-lengths, side by side of the Duchess of 

leveland ; and we may err | also as curious the blue-stocking Duchess 
of Newcastle—a duplicate of the Wentworth picture ; and the forbidding 
portrait of Ann St. John, Countess of Rochester, whose austerity of vi- 
sage, if it symbolized her manner of education, may suggest a possible 
reason, among others, for the profligacy of her too-celebrated son. Of 
him we have a portrait, belonging to Lord Warwick, and attributed to 
Lely, @ balf-length, in which he is shown, characteristically enough, 
crowning his monkey with laurel. The intellectual celebrities of this 
age are represented, among others, by Kneller’s head of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, contributed by Lord Portsmouth—another half-length of the same 
philosopher, by Vanderbank—Dr. Wellesley’s oval head of John Locke, 
and another, from Christ Church, Oxford, both by Kneller—Pepys and 
Evelyn, by Hales and Kneller respectively—Dr. Busby, from the Bod- 
leian Gallery—and Sir Christopher Wren, holding a view of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in bis hand, from the Royal Society. The portrait of Lord 
William Russell, by Kneller, contributed by the Duke of Bedford, seems 
to us to convey no impression whatever of his force of character. 


Next week, with an extract briefer than the one above, we shall say 
farewell to the Exhibition. 








—— 


Croker ; THE QUARTERLY AND THE EprypurcH.—The Quarterly Review 
was established to maintain authority against literary freedom. It was 
set up to counteract the Edi Review, a8 the Edinburgh was set up to 
counteract blind authority. Each fought with the weapons natural to 
its calling : the ee ee into its service the highest qualities of 
literary learning, political knowledge, and wit ; the Quarterly encoun- 
tered these —— “authority.” It introduced the handling of the 
Inquisition into periodical literature, and endeavoured to c oppo- 
nents by destroying their capacity to be “reveived.”” The Quarterly, no 
doubt, feund that in the republic of letters this kind of warfare was a losing 
gn, and it endeavoured to borrew some of the ammunition and arts of 

enemy ; but a comparison of the earlier numbers will show that it 
was here employing alien instruments, Since the distinctive mission of 
the periodical ceased with the Reform Bill and its consequences, all dis- 
tinctions between the two great rival volumes ceased ; and the Quarterly 
of our day is at least as learned, rational, and tasteful, as its blue and 
— competitor. But it was different in the early day. Able as 
roker was, clever, well-informed, and witty, he could not bequeath to 
= collections like those of Sydney Smith. The object of the 
being not to criticize but to crush, its method necessarily con- 
sisted in “ exposing” its antagonists ; and Croker, with his great com- 
mand of facts, his knowledge of literature, his keenness as counsel, and 
his power of satire, was able to cut up a feeble subject with all the power 
of @ dashing anatomical demonstrator. But the man who rests his case 
ona tic appeal to details and literal points of accuracy inevitably 
lays himself open to retorts of the same kind, with an exaggerated ap- 
preciation of his blunders. It was eo with Croker. Probably his criti- 
cism will be found to be uently correct ; his facts, as in the case of 
the Johnson annotations, valuable. 

Bat a mistake in the mouth of dogmatism is a hundred-fold more glar- 
ing than in the mouth of et Croker has been held up as a model 
of malignant virulence and reckless falsehood. He has played the part 
of the Devil in literature. The hackneyed saying has been applied to 
him and his position in the world, that nothing became him like his leav- 
ing it; and certainly, few acts have so i @ veteran as his reappear- 
ances in the world, even when he was in the right. In the memory of so- 
ciety he has been presumed to take no part in literary conflicts except 
for a malignant purpose, and the simple fact that the contest lay between 
a Croker and a Russell or a Macaulay was sufficient to tell people 
which was in the right: if Croker was not in the wrong, he ought to 





ve been. 

But the Devil is not so black as he is painted. Since those days when 
Croker sat, like an ultra-Rhadamanthus, on a sort of hellish throne of 
justice, Toryism has — ; the party has changed its character ; and 
men who were once called “ Tories” are now as other men. The change, 
which at the first blush looks damaging to Croker, in reality gives us one 
of his exouses, and brings out one of his best qualities. Others took up 
the tenets of Toryism as a trade ; they dashed into its principles profes- 
sionally, and they have sometimes amended their views. We have more 
than one.brilliant example of men who were counsel on that side of the 
cause, but who have since done admirable service as counsel for the po- 
litical liberties of England, of Europe, and of mankind. We honour them 
for their sagacity, their genercsity, and their sympathy with man’s en- 
during interests ; bat can we say that, when they were “ uncompromising 
Tories,” they were quite as much in earnest as Croker ? 





Axristic Quarrers.—* Two of a trade never ,”’ is a respectable 
old proverb, whose truth has lately been exemplified by M. Couture and 
M. Willems, two well-known Parisian Artists, 

ture considers himself a sun amidst the minor planets, expect- 
ing that his brother artists will treat him with due respect. “I am a 
General,’ quoth he ; “ M. Willems is = a oc -’ And so he be- 
om egy with M. Willems, for not saluting him with sufficient defer- 
ence 


Not long since, M. Willems and his friend M. Alfred Stevens were 
coming down the Boulevard Poissonide. M. Couture was standing at the 
door of ashop, Ie saw them, and exclaimed aloud, “ Dieu! how man 
fools there are in the world!”—“For whom do you mean that!” 
said M. Willems.“ For the fools,” replied M. Couture.—* Then I don't 
take it to myself,” said M, Willema—* You are wrong,” responded M 
Couture ; “ for you ake a fool.” 

M. Willems thereapon offered his card to M. Couture, who, striking it 
with his stick, told him to take it to Mabille. M. Willems would then 
and there have punished M. Couture for his insolence ; but that his 
friends prevented him from engaging in a boxing-match on the Boule- 
varda. 


Alexander Du who isa ized authority in matters of 
tal combat, was agglted to by M. Willems to act oom of his cneenda. 
M. Couture refuses to fight, in the following letter addressed to Dumas. 





,, Me— Ae intimens wertize, © professional interested is waged 
me. lam contin the object the insults of envious and jealous painters. 
Art declines daily; it ~ ee intelligent, it is material; a man needs on! 
paint #080 a hog or a yard of goods to believe himself a inter, and a great 
dh fay my) erg AQ . Wil whose de- 
you take up. In the days of David, Gros, Prad’hon and Gi » the re- 
tiene ~~ Sr can be enpeeted of Ob een attle to tele pro- 

actions ; what can trad. shop-eel 
painters by those who remained faithtal to the A, “toute suas 
oe r little pote ‘ harmony with talen' 
of these men. To all of their insults I shall : my cane’ may cone, shwepe 
my'cane, If I have not strength enough, | peal to the courts—Believe 
me, Ta. Covruns. 


Upon the receipt of the epistle, Damas summoned a number 


men and artists who assembled at his rooms, Rue d’Amsterdam, to d 
cide what was to bedone. They determined on publishing the ping 
pondenoe, and letting Paris judge the mighty affair. 





gist and the man curious in reptilia may find constant 
amusement. The winged cockroach is so finely developed and so rich in 
fecundity that specimens may be seen at all times and in the most hand- 
some drawing-rooms, crawling over the floors and tables by day, in size 
like mice, and banging against the lamp glasses at night, in size like 
birds. The spiders are so colossal that you wonder how they can have 
fed themselves to such a size, and yet left so many flies undevoured. The 
mosquitos are so clever in insinuating themselves through your fortress 
of gauze, and they so keenly cut slices out of your fleshy parts, that you 
hail the dawn of day with the sensations of an Abyssinian ox. The ser- 
pent tribe find the isiand favourable to their growth, for it was only a 
short time since that a Regulus, in the uniform of a British Colonel, was 
brought to a stand by a cobra five feet long—* portentosce magnitu- 
dinis.”’ He was destroyed, happily, without any loss on the side of the 
British. The victory was rend to an ungrateful country,{for the last 
mail brings intelligence that the field allowance is stopped. The officers 
see their dollars in this dear colony as shillings, and they gently com- 
plain that it is“ lines.” I confess I think so too. It is a small eco- 
nomy at best. 

I have aiready spoken of the fatness and fertility of the Hongkong 
rats. When Minoutius, the dictator, was swearing Flaminius in as his 
master of the horse, we are told by Plutarch that a rat chanced to squeak, 
and the aye y people compelled both officers to resign their posts. 
Office would be held under great uncertainty in Hongkong if a similar 
superstition prevailed. Sir John Bowring has just been swearing in 
General Ashburnham as member of the Colonial Council, and if the rats 
were silent they showed unusual modesty. They have forced themselves, 
however, into a State paper. Two hundred rats are destroyed every 
nigbt in the gaol. Each morning the Chinese prisoners see with tearful 
eyes and watering mouths a pile of these delicacies cast out in waste. It 
is as if Christian prisoners were to see scores of white sucking-pigs tossed 
forth to the dogs by Mahomedan gaolers, At last they could refrain no 
longer. During the punishment of tail-cutting, which follows any infrac- 
tion of prison discipline, they first attempted to abstract the delicacies. 
Foiled in this, they took the more manly course. They indited a peti- 
tion in good Chinese, proving from Confucius that it is sinful to cast 
away the food of man, and praying that the meat might be handed over 
to them to cook and eat. This is a fact, and if General Thompson 
doubts it I recommend him to move for a copy of the correspondence.— 
Letter from Hongkong, June 23. 

A Merry Liner ov Cricxer.—* I went to Hoboken with Damphool, 
who, although an American, ie a cricketer. He told me I would see oe 
o- Got to the ground ; bestowed myself under a tree, while - 
phool went to the Club-house to attire himself. Presently he appeared 





























Lee County, Va., who is, as the Democrat assures its readers, “a — 
man in whom implicit confidence may be placed,”’ gives the followii 
account of the killing of a monster reptile in Harlan County, Ky. He 
says: 

“ About three weeks ago five men went to gather whortleberries in the 
mountainous part of Harlan County, Ky., in their travels came to a 
small branch at the foot of a steep ridge, where they discovered a smooth 
beaten patch, or rather slide, that led from the branch up the ridge. Cu- 
riosity tempting them to know its meaning, they followed the trail to 
the top of the ridge, where, to their astonishment, they found about an 
acre of ground perfectly smooth and destitute of vegetation, near the cen- 
tre of which they di-covered a small sink or cave, large enough to admit 
a salt barrel. 

They concluded to drop in a few stones, and ntly their ears were 
saluted with a loud, rumbling sound, pore end ae a rattling noise ; 
and an enormous serpent made his appearance, blowing and a 
his head, and his forked tongue protruded. The men were struck wi 
wonder and affright, and suddenly the atmosphere was filled with a smell 
80 nauseating that three of the five men were taken very sick ; the other 
two, discovering the condition of their companions, drag, them away 
from that abode of death. About ten feet of the snake had, to their judg- 
ment, made its appearance, when they hurried home and told what they 
had seen to their neighbours. : 

The next day were mounted some ten of the hardy mountaineers, armed 
with rifles determined to destroy the monster. On approaching within 
one hundred yards of the dwelling of his snakeship, their horses suddenly 
became restive, and neither kindness nor force could make them go nearer. 
The men dismounted, and hitching their horses, proceeded on foot with 
rifles cocked, to the mouth of the cave. They hurried in three or four 
large stones, and fell back some fifteen steps, when the same noise was 
heard as before, and out came the dreaded reptile, ready, as his looks 
indicated, to crush the intruder. 

About the same length of the snake had appeared from the hole, when 
eight or ten bullets went through hishead, and, asthe monster died he kept 
crawling out, until twenty feet of that huge boa lay motionless on the 

. It was a rattlesnake with twenty-eight rattles—the first wasfour 
nches in diameter, the rest decreasing in size to the last. With difficulty 
the men dragged him home, and Lis skin can now be seen by the curious 
in Harlan County.” 

Corracr Ganvens.—I love to see a cottage-garden, with its old- 
fashioned flowers,—the pale sweet monthly rose a? oe to 
the roof. The borders edged with thrift, and sey with true for- 
nian coloured marigolds, thyme, sweet-scented thyme, and marjoram for 
the bees. And generally, the pride of all, a huge lavender bush, whose 
produce is carefully collected to scent the drawers and old chests with. 
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on his head, a Re eet his feet. Just before the-game come | Ad the sun-fower, which in my — days (wien? eS oe hep- 
menced he tied a bedquits on each leg, and put on some leather gloves, | PY 88° of gee ent ee tie Steet few} ger-sterd 
Then the people took their places ; the men who were not bowling all ge —— : I fetated = 7 If a slight Pave Shenson 
took the same position, with their hands on their knees, and their chins with P jw igi feathe Le “ 0 tall chentn Gur so-called umn: 
elevated at an angle of forty-five degrees. Then the umpire called out | With pinky , nd “aac shock, and I felt 0 tempest of an- 
‘play ;’ then the bowler, a disheartened-looking man, took up the ball, flower came to my m hag, “ ae lo" ioe with — le- 
whic was as hard as a brick, and threw it with all his might at a lugu- | 2°YSuce at the idea of ange g Mh mac tonshen te AL ed 4 
brious individual with a two-handed pudding-stick in his grasp, who stood | Peis thick stalk, and great coarse green Neaves, Larnihg itt Ori eoud. 
in front of some little sticks which were stuck in the ground like an unf- | king face to the orb of day, as if it were really staring it out of coun- 
nished hen-coop. There were two melancholy bowlers, two drooping tenance. I did not then know that it was not the real Clytie after all, but 
batsmen, and two unfinished hen-coops. When the dejected man saw the 


it destroyed that little romance for me at the time. But to return to our 
ball coming, he made a at it with his pudding-stick, but didn’t hit 


e cottage garden, the spicy smelling old clove-carnation, in huge clusters 
it; then he sadly rested js his labours, while a number of doleful men | °Tefully tied up, the velvet aes the oxlips,, and, perhaps, the 
on the other side wearily sought for the ball. Then the other bowler, y 


summit of childish ambition, tee ye > an too, = 
with a sad countenance, threw the ball at the other gloomy batsman, who | ™4Y see the dear old cabbage rose,—the very queen roses,— 
made another disepirited poke at it with his pudding-stick ; this time he | ¥8*m-hearted glowing flower, in which (barring the insects) one could 
hit it ; then he ran tow the other hen-coop, while the man at that end 


imprison one’s bag for an aoe qnboy the vo whew oy ae 

hen-coop. . | Seems to do one’s heart good. 0 love a garden, - 
ten they all rested Ray tists ter Soo po ce ym oe ns ways fancy that wherever it is well and carefully tended, and evideatly 
time everybody religiously kept mournfully still; I expected to hear 


the pride and glory of its owner’s heart, there is some good and gentle, 
some one lead in prayer, or begin an exhortation, or commence reading 


even if rough and untaught spirit, which works for good ; at any rate, 

the Burial Service, or some inspiriting thing of that kind ; but no one dy — always industry and tidiness,—two virtues at least.— 

volunteered any amusement, and pretty soon the downcast-players re- | " — 

sumed the mysteries of cricket. There was more throwing at the hen-| Native Treason Iv Inpta.—We have just seen a translation of one 
and pretty soon one was knocked down. Then the batsman, who 


C00 of the most infamous articles against the British Raj which we have seen 
oman to have stood before it and the ball, with the bed-quilts on 


published. It is a tissue of treason and blasphemy from beginning to 
his legs, was declared to be ‘out.’ Then he retired discomfited, while the | end, and should be dealt with summarily. The article we allude to is 
eleven set up a dismal groan. Then Damphool went in and 


rest one which appeared in the Parsee Reformer, edited by a Parsee named So- 
took the pudd . Then the grave man threw the ball at Damphool. | rabjee Dorabjee. Alluding to the mutinies, the writer blasphemously 
Pemeben at it manfully ; then he ran for the other hen-coop, and | apostropbises the —y i ! in these words : “Oh ! Lord, the English have 
the man who at the other ick ran for his hen-coop. 


now seen a specimen y power! To-day a were in a state of 
The bed-quilts on Damphool’s legs tu’ with his speed, and he didn’t | high command ; to-morrow they wrap themselves in blood, and be- 
t along very fast; so the man pensively took the ball and knocked | gan to fly. Notwithstanding that the’ forces were about three lacs 
own Damphool’s hen-coop ; then Damphool was out. They persevered | strong in India, they began to yield up life like cowards. F orgetting their 
in this jocularity until sun-set, at which time the funeral state of thi polangsine and they fled to the jungles without either boots or 
came to an end, Then the eleven whose pudding-stick men had made Leaving their they asked shelter from the meanest of 
the most journeys between the hen-coops, were declared to be the winner ; | men ; and, abandoning their power, fell into the hands of maraud- 
then they untied the bed-quilts from their legs, took off their flannels and 






























the 
ers.” He then again ap to the Det , and winds. up his wretched 
went home. This is all there is of the game of cricket. It may bea very | fulmination in the following strain:—“O! Englishmen, you little 
brisk amusement for some men, but I would as soon think of taking a | dreamed that the present King would ever mount the throne of Delhi 
leasure-ride in a hearse, or going to a dozen pedestrian funerals for a | with all the pomp of Nadir Shah, Baber, or Tamerlane!” In any other 
i pleasure, as of participating in the gloomy ceremonies of cricket but India, and at a crisis like the present, the traitor would have 
for the same length of time,’’—* ‘Doesticks,” Baitor ¢ the N. Y. Picayune. ong ago been hanging to a lamp-post.— Bombay Telegraph. 


Tue Crystal Patace, Fuvancuaney Consiperen.—A Committee of | Poxtsuments mv tux Great Moour’s Tom.—They (the marauders 
Shareholders has just sat upon the affairs of the Crystal Palace Company, | Who infested Delhi) used to be punished and executed in most cruel 
and issued its report. It will cause a little surprise to hear that the gar- | fashion ; such as by being tied to the foot of an elephant to be dragged 
dens of the Palace at temploy 146 gardeners, The Committee not | thi the town, or being split by one of those huge aa a —— 
unreasonably thinks rather too large a staff, and considers that a less | latter case, the elephant, directed by the mahawat, puts one e 
number, with more supervision, will do as well. But it is not so much | of the poor victim under his foot, and seizing the other with his tran 
the expenses of the ge management, which are not considered ex- a = in e — by oe. when the |} apbeey And wed, 
cessive, as those of the “ uent novelties and varied attractions,”’ which covering of the stomac’ very nearly . 
fiat _ The eau! mode fo breaking the head : this horrid punishment is inflicted 
by putting the man horizontally on one side with his head on a flat 
stone ; a ball of stone is then put on his upper tem le, and the execu- 
tioner, asking permission of the officer three times, inflicts a fatal blow 
with a large wooden hammer on the small ball, which smashes the head 
at once, and the brain is dashed out.—Auobiography of a Mahomedan Gen- 
deman, 








incur censure. These latter, it appears, have been great failures. The 
Handel Festival does not come into this report—why we do not know. 
But the other “ attractions’ have been all but universally losses. The 
“ Peace Festival” cost the compeny £1908, and only brought in £628, 
making @ loss of £1280 to the Company. The Poultry Show cost £939, 
the single article of coops being £196, and only just cleared its expenses. 
The Flower Shows were a better speculation, bringing in a balance of 
£482. But now comes the formidable head of “ Opera Concerts,” under 
which the Committee considers the Company a loser of £5000, It seems 
that for twelve Opera Concerts the ment gave Mr. Gye £10,038, 
which sum various other items swelled to £11,461, Then the Committee 
complains ly of the carelessness of the Directors in the contracts 
made, “ which have been one-sided and much against the interests of the 
Company.” The Company, ¢. g., has lost £200.—é6d. per dozen—in the 
course of the year by soda-water, the caleulation being that it ought to 
have gained 3000. The difference, of course, has been in favour of the 
contractor. — 

Buack ano Green Teas.—The disputed question of whether black 
and n teas were the products of different plants, has been finally set- 
tled _ Fortune. Though there are two species, one called by - 
nists Bohea, some China, and the other Thea Viri- 





Onrentat Axp Pastorat.—Seeing from afar a well, situated near a vil- 
lage, I repaired to it to drink, intending then to look for a place for noc- 
turnal rest. Arriving near it, I asked one of the Rajput maidens, who 
were busily en: fa drawing water and ing it 
to give me a lit te - = pte th. a 
me a question, with a lovely air, as ty as herself. “ Hay 
bod Slee to quench your thirst with but me t’’—* Madam,” replied 
“T have none ; but even if I had one, she could not be more than an 
atom before your incomparable beauty : a lamp can have no splendour 
before the sun.” This flattery produced a smile in her fair countenance, 
and she held her pot to me gracefully, telling me, “ Drink till thou 
art satisfied.” Thanking her, I took both of my to my mouth in 
the form of a cup, and she kindly - the water in a stream, 

I 


which I found great! the excellent scent of her rosy 
band ; and T drank watil 1 was fall. then made a grateful bow to the 
beauty, who, taking her pots on her head, went home.— [xd. 

Tur Lores. lent of the Guardian writes thus :—“ Sir,— 


—A correspond 
It will be in the recollection of many of your readers that a few weeks 


s 


solely on the mode of preparation. 





1857. Che Albion. 











ore the Indian mutiny a lotus-flower was passed from hand to “hand | 
— t the native army in the Bengal eae oe ad —_ 
iece of free aving been published, the following ex 
fF Wand’s* History the Hindoos’ may be interesting. Spring of of | THE SPINGLER INSTITUTE, ‘UNION SQUARE, ! N.Y. 
the airbus ofthe Brahmin god Vishou, Mr. Ward says Ths i the | WY, AR ARES ACBRNEOAT nitaand Ele wd het eS 
of a black man, holding in his hands the sacred shell, the atm, | with their Classes,’ will be expected to be punctually present at the opening, and to continue 
° to remind the worshipper of | larly to the end of the year 
ee naan . . « The lotus is vippe | fae x is aZiclinn Core, ae, a gers: 
the nature of final emancipation : that as the flower is raised from the | FouRTH Chass ~Algebra. <3 History — Bees vec, 
me een roma | Palas gue gem 
e abov: 
ipated the chains of human birth.’ If this be the true meaning of | JUMOR Oh CLASS wena Philosophy, Elements of Criticism, 5 Paonnhy of Rheteric, Che- 
the symbol, the a of the lotus-flower may be a feather-weight on | fete’ Bibte, ED. Sa ett United states ; maa Vooal M 
the side of those who would trace the outbreak to a Brahmin rather than Butters A ee Pall ulenophy Logic, Natural Teostogy. Ei sce Wo move of Ck Cortetiantty, 
a Mahometan origin.” = ae whe PB ~ t Ladies wich satisfactory teeiimont is from Unetr ‘pastor or ‘or previous teacher, or both. 
Tur G Hovses aND THE Rvssian WERNMENT.— The Presse may ved to sny class for Ww’ y are 
Orient cay nee which it is said that the Greek houses abroad are, “SOREAW'D. awnor?, Principal 
as a rule, the agents of the Russian Government. Frequently, says the 
writer, one and the same Greek family has establishments in Odessa, Con- 
stantinople, Marseilles, Paris, and London, and, naturally, firms so inti- 
mately connected keep each other well informed of everything that is | 
going on, ‘The Greeks and Armeniane adopt the same oystem i, the wis wie arangencniac dion hemp ea cae 
and rchants connec’ es and acting according ent of Columbia College says: “* Sue gyeseating ng a 8 
to >t and. the same plan, are to be found in most of the great cities. | us og el wich mag raul fn great ad shag tothe pup iin elidliad slteaee’ 
That the Russian Government takes advantage of the influence acquired we arreagemen ent and the subjects of your improved plan of studies desigued for your admira’ 
by these houses in order to further its commercial plans, is a fact which | "'Rishop Potter, of this diocese, says: “It takes a wide range, and conveys s high idea a he 
has long been notorious in Russia. We need scarcely add that these riews entervainod in regard to female education I cannot but anticipate excellent results 
same ers of truth write most of — Russian mis-statements as | Ah ghange in the taal the tami ar farrangemen's perma re OES 
to everything Turkish which pervade the German and French papers. aie the ad ser ist, the pa a pee ge ted gg oo 
iph’'s, 683, 5 ; and at M'Lutyre’s, 874 (Drug store), Broadway, and at the In: 
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THE REV. H. DANA WARD'S 
tEOTITUTS FOR youne LADIBS, 
est Twen 


OMMENCES nema: léra, A apt ane erste TiC COURSE OF INSTRUC. 
tion, of which the Rev. Dr. Hawks sa: ts of study in your Institute, as 








A Reapy Wrrvess.—During the course of a trial at the recent as- | sucute. 
sizes, says the Durham Advertiser, a learned counsel handed a document 
up to a witness—a quiet-going north countryman, funder cross-examina- FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
tion—which the latter appeared to peruse with great attention. After he 


| No. 48 East Twenty-Fourth Street, Near Madison Park. 
had finished, and the paper had been handed back to the learned gentle- | FyoaRDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—YOUNG MEN PREPARED FOR COLLEGE AND 
man, the following colloquy ensued :—Counsel—* Have you read that | BUSINESS. Will re-open on Tuesday, September 


th. Prospectus 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, of Paris. 





FRENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE 








document?” Witness—* Yes.’ Counsel—‘ Have you ever seen it be- 

fore?’ Witness—* Yes, I think Ihave.” Counsel (evidently a NSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES on. Brooklyn Heights, ¥ No. jo. 106 
the moment had arrived to crush his wictim)—* Now, sir, on your oath, | oo. cy wale. open on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER ah, Sab Coury Geteats Galli Gar on 
tell me when you /ast saw that paper. Witness—* ~ I oe think | | quiring thorough and accomplished —-y 

it cannot be much more than half a minute since !”’ e COO nape ———— 
way in which the witness gave the answer set the Court into a perfect | Pee a F, J. Ww. 8. HOW'S Is prepared to resume bh YRIV Ns regula TIL achis 


residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from aed Street. 
Family Classes avtended at their own residence. 


} MBE::. MEARS'S French and English Boarding and Day School for 

e€npess. Ladies, Nos. 30 and 32 West Fifwenth Street, below Fifth Avenue, re-opens on 

| THU spat. SEPTEMBER 10. 

PROBLEM No. 453, ny F. Heavey, Warcu Gatep tue Pruze at rue | fn TT eae Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with her 
MANCHESTER Cuess AssociaTion, 


RS. GIBSON will re-open her Boardl and 
BLACK. Young Ladies, at 38 Union fon on TUESDAY, Septeanber 18th, 


roar of laughter, in which the judge heartily joined. 











Day School for 








COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 


HIS WELL-KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT IS NOW OPEN FOR THE 
reception of Visitors or ers. [tis easily accessible by the Nerth River Steamers, 
and the Hudson River Railroad. 


MARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY, L. L 


HE ABOVE HOUSE WAS OPENED ON THE 2p ULT., vy Is NOW READY 
for the reception of guests. It has been newly decorated, and e ery step taken to se- 

| cure the comfort and convenience of the public. To those who have visited the Pavilion for 
| the last few seasons it ts only necessary to say that it still — in the ow: and un 
der the immediate manageuient of the MESSRS. BAINBRIDGE. 

Stages connect with the 9 and 10 A. M., and 4 and 4:80 P. M. trains from the 7. 
| Rockaway Bagenge Express will feiienas to orders left at No. 719 Broadway, ho r) Clill-et., 
New York, or No. 2 Fulton st., Brookly 


HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 


HE ABOVE BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE HOTEL OCCUPIES ONE OF THE MOST 
delightful situations in the c city, at the latersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 








' 





Twenty -second Street and Madison 


431 


TO STRANGERS AND VISITORS! 
IX CONSEQUENCE OF THE NUMEROUS CALLS WHICH THE SUBSCRIBER BAS 
been favoured with iS the He Sp eepeel of me business by the EXTENSIVE — 
TION and addition to his P luded to open his NEW STORB wi 
A BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF bar tne NOVELTIES IN 


Cloaks, Mantillas, Taimas, and ate wales Wrappers, for 


ON MONDAY, AUGUST sea, 1857. 


WILLIAM epee aye! MACKENZIR, 
2M and 296 Canal Street, (Old Nos. 45 and 47,) near Broadway, West side. 


N.3.—All the remaining Summer Stock of Mantillas are now reduced fully 30 ewul 
WB. Mek 





EURE ARTICLE OF ENGLISH E 
A “Gcltalund Family Use, for sale vy the Bowe or Osi be ek WINE Sor Ben 
IN & EDGERLY, 


Goo 
Proprietors of Rageriy's Ge Celcurated Turkish Wine, 


0M t Street the Bowery, 
Where all orders, by Post or otherwise, will we Pad “ cnawaleds 





Lov § ANRICH efally t nforms his Uy 
in this city that he has lished a Jewelry Store at 685 Broadway, 2 doors above ay 
street, where a is oe fine Gold Jewelry at low rates. Jewelry, Fancy Goods and Fans 
ired nosed cute tonew. Also, Clocks and Watches repaired by skilful workmen. 
Old pew Stiver replated, equal to new, in the best manner. References will be given te 
some of the first families in this oy; 
LOUIS ANRICH, 685 Brosdway, twe doors above Amity Street. 


Oo mporters and M. Homers’ Hall A sal on, 178 ~V..44 1 
sy an or le at low every 
Book: and le Stat + Writing P, 

Drafts, paney ons Sipping Kee, tata ay ay Time "Books Fenn ~~ Pen- 


Slates, Boards, &c., and al! articles usual ~ by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LiTHooRAPHY executed at low rates. Car e 
Bill-Heads, &. Country merchants ited to call. _ Parca, 








OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, ve Laver pool, per U.8. Steam 
ATLANTIC, will close at this Office on BATURDAY the } day ot September, at 10g 
o'clock, A. ISAAC . KF WLER, Tostmas 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
BERANGER'S LYRICS. 
Two Hundred of his Songs, Done into English Verse, 
BY WILLIAM YouNG. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 48 Breadway. 


GET THE BEST. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, of which over 1,000,000 Copies are 
sold annually. The whole number that has been sold is graster than that ef the entire 
of the United States. 





U [Pi maps. Beautifully illustrated. 
IL. ee RERetATS GEOGRAPHY. Large oo og meviant Edition, with new and addi- 


TL nda sc MOOL GEOURA PUY AND. 2meo, 
- ¥ A A ATLAS, Geography, large 1: 405 
Richly Illustrated. Price 76 cents. Atlas, very large 4to. ato. 33 pages 4 wus. Priee s oe 
Conngi.’s Grograrnies Scrrass ai Orners,—In philosophic arrangement. In the 
gradual progresston of their a In presenting one thing atatime In the adaptation = 
each part to the age and grade of scholarship for which it is intended. In the admirab! 
they prescribe for memorizing the contents of a wk Tn their fall esphanaions and Sxpiiett 
directions for pmmeien Wy the natural divisions — Tn th their judicious selection o! 
facts. In the appropriate instructive character their i 
ane maps and text. The introduction into See mapeat entk ghar cai coer 
i book. 
QUACKENBOS’ ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL MEETORY OF THE UNITED greene, 
from the Karliest Discoveries to the present ume: bracing a Full Acceu it of the A) 
rr Biographical Notices of Di oo 3 and 8 = ope, "Plans of Bettie 
—_ and Pictorial Liiustrations. 460 pages. ust Pub! 
(DA BS Co. have ae and will ox gunn, quad KiNbos! NATURAL PHILO- 
Academies. numerous {i 
PERKINS PRIMARY ARITHM Rn iC. 18mo. 160 a1 roy NTELLBCTUAL 
ARITHMETIC. Il. PRIMARY WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. It contains menial exercises 
oun to train, + aad enough te overburden the mind. Each Lesson reviews the examples 
PERKINS’ SEMENTARY seen. lémo. J 42 cents. In this werk no 
ple is left unelucidated. , The subject of Fractions, of of Interest, and of Par. 
tal "Payanenta wil The rim of P roportien is pre- 
sented wet poouting Seven. and reduced to icity. 
of ee (any ep for uaininailo, Wl be be sen red (post-paid) to any teacher 


Cornells’s Series of School 
pi RRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, Small so. Sipp. 
cents, 

















Hote, 
nd Confectionery, &c. ned. The regras are let single a en suite, with or ater ,— 
fhe transient visitor will find every aceo.uwmodation, and as 


es 


| 
j The house is kept on the Apesiane one European plan, having a Table d’ 
i 
| 
} 





ermanent residence is found 
one of the most delightful. its situation is such that all the} principal Ferries and Railroad 
Depots ana be reached by Omuibusses passing at all Umes. in the summer it 
| is unequal 
| The undersigned assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on apatite want- 
ing vo render his guests comfortabie. The hotel has all (he modern improvements, and is fur- 
nished throaghout with every regard to “he ease, comfort, and luxury of eae guests. This Ho- 
tel will be found one of the most ecouomical in the cliiy—no advance in rates having been 





a 
made, FRANCIS RIDER, Proprietor. 
New York, July, 1857. 














mitting one half its price. A complete Descriptive Catalogue of text- 
books published by D. A. & Co., will be furnished upon application by letter or otherwise. 


MARION HARLAND'S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY, AND FOR SALE AT THE BOOKSTORES, 
yore. By a Harland, author of “ Alone,” and “ The Hidden Path.’ 
pape bY the at Life, and smote 
all the ¢ chords with might— 
enue the chord of im =f Moat trembling passed 








PARLOR FISH PONDS, OR AQUARIA. 
ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, 
MEMBER OF THE LYCEUM OF HATCRAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK, 
8 NOW PREPARED TO SUPPLY PLATE GLASS TANKS FOR AQUARIA, TO. 


WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


| 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 452. 


ther with History for 

ene PT ns | * “TA NES OF ALL Ai Sizes rnb DESCRIPTIONS whe ‘To 1-3 , 

" > : phons for empt syringes for aerating. and ornamental Iron Stands for 
2k An ch, Lh ~—— _ | setinae maki * bem independent articles of furniture, extra. When sent to a distance, 
3 is u ae | | packing will be ed. These interesting sources cmessment, have be: 
4 RwQrRre. oo papular in Basepe thas no drowing-rosm fo considered fersished w without one ; and 
5. Pawn checkmates, oer] possess the advantage over the old ioned fish globes, that they self-sustaining, 


The Chess Association at Manchester has bee pa ful and renaarfel chjeste set: chesete enibeaty ‘tsible tothe hay 
To Cunmremeen—E. 8. on anc! i | merous beautl wonderful obj wien y vi wo! mman eFe. 
eminently —— ig 1 noi ipriing —= ame 5 consultation, in an tag ace op tag nh va —— wee or vithont are perfectly water 


RIHUR M. RDWAR 
Kling and Hocwite MThe former were victorioas.—A match between Messrs. No. ¢ Latuige Building, 293 Broadway, New York. 
Staunton and And has been arranged. Drugs, ac. 








N. B.—Analysis made of Ores, Soils, 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 








“HEALTH Asove ALL Taixes—How To Secure rae Buesstxo.—In another 
sense than the unkind one of let, we may a say, “ Frailty, thy name is Lr MANIPESTO.—Wuereas, © anp I 
woman.” So ne ae is her = as, to so many dangers from — man is SIKE TO SHARE THE PROFITS ACCRUING FROM THE SALE OF 
exempt is she liable she ruc. ha orginal and ee Lyon’s Magnetic Powder and Pills, 

tats erin and comprabecsine co | rr vem crenata ate once oun or 
rative , nang y, the most successful ce TH sxe baaepuare A OF pestxovinG Bepsugs, Roacuxs, PLant ronan Iman 
° | Danenens LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER; 
ree by 


ICH CAN BE DEPEN UPON FOR CLEAN 
uot thee emnueles ta the AND THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION Ms cH CA pep ING HOUSES, 


‘ 3, STORES, WAREHOUSES, AC., OF RATS AND MICE, 18 
vigour. a LYON’S MAGNETIC PILLS, 


J THE CERTIFICATES TO THIS EFFECT ARE OF A HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER BEFORE 
fills bs the economy of nature, a al th her to mach pain and suffering. H 
headache, coldness of the 4 


GIVEN TO AN INVENTOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY — USED PURPOSES. 
Paince ) ALBERT, 





MOVED BY 4 DE- 








LYON HAS RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOGETHER WITH LETTERS From 

THe Kine of Paussia, Tae Paesipert or tan Usirep A ane uae THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC 
S, | wew in ECROPE aN AMBxICA. Me EXVITES ATTENTION TO THE SAME AT MIS CENTRAL 
, too brings si 424 Broapwa E. LYON & CO. 


FINE FURNISHED PARLORS AND BED-ROOMS. 
r LET, = SUITS OR SINGLE, ON THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD FLOORS. 
1° tires Fr "will accommodate Two Single lemen each, with full 


ooms on Fourth Floor, ‘0 Single Gen 
They are recommended by tioners who have made that branch of medical ox para Bardi Ong, the beat houses’ ond Nt, near Broedway, om Peasonable 








portance should be denied ANS aor grace fo fouk G Coatens fice Paaat Ay th ooo is Ay vies 
SS ne TE ee The room 
hall intervening, aod ‘well adapied for the ac- 








S ANGLESEY LEG.— 1 Patent reer om 
Times. m7 by Wx. Sarno, 24 Spring pee ork. 





oft 
v. DERBY Neomr any, aap MA soe nd et atin 0 Jom hand. 0 ar 
ranged wearer can open fingers, ' y means remaining 
57 pete eo oe NEW YORK, stump. Further information on application or by eter ettended to. 
_—— the season, valuable Invoices of 
Riprng ts a youn. & = = Sries's AR, many of which are the confined 
rind Getocucns of and Designers from 











BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., Dentist, No. 651 Broapway, New Youn. 
He would inform those requiring the Teeth, or needing artificial that his 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, Wi ent nee nen pen oe Rea There le Bo other method 
COLEMAN STREET, 80 eat for onan, oF ee in She Gras plese, & reauires ne metallic or 
Useful with the Beautiful. tor ds eno} the na ul the gusiinennions quusiwen, Third, in clos 
Combining im, yet possess q ng 
" the Teeth , there is not that nervous sensation which is juced by Porcelain Teeth. 
Sim GOR TNGM, WOW A FPN ets yo” Wu's |B Miractior neste Het age sewing My oo on 
BeLECTIO Teen eae cannot be done by any other . 
pa Ay ‘Clounmg All persons aivtng Whe Service of 6 Dent are requested to call and examine his Artifi- 
ena acm, a BY WALKEA STREET. © | ial Yeruh, wud Jutge for themeclven, aod he sapures them that for Baae¥T, vrustY, and 
wry surpassed. 
1857 Dr. & can give the best city reference to those who have tested these Teeth to their entire 





OUR 
SPRING — SUMMER GARMENTS, 
Are now and on Sale. 
oo sum & ARE FROM FABRICS IMPORTED BY AND CONFINED 


AL ana io our bent ot aan, on carly call will cxsure many benstifel Gings Gat will ren YP ieveuntoea! usiaea ane Courant Rew 
on 





Stock of ¢ CASGINERS, and VRSTINGS tn our Custom Room ie admitted 1 | Seon 
largest and 4 bent-eaieoved variety over 


= music out of 
One neat 12mo. vi rice $1 
one need be Apter vy the publishers peme, an wa anew book by this char m- 
Forty-seven thousand copies of * Alone,” * Hidden Path’’ have been 
po A by her American publishers, and the ant prevent as yo and regular as ever. 
Iu See they have met with still rm ~ Bye has yet 
y republication in the of Standard A: Authors. Those 
eines seen the advance sheets of “ Moss Si ae cieanan stil 
bowh of Marion Harland’s former productions, in interest, style, and popular tact ; it is full of 
of an — nature, while the plot is better 
The first edition will be 10,000 


wishing. ap early supply of 
Guan & JACKSON, Publishers, New Yerk. 


selling book, will favour us ‘with adv vance 
Copies sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
H'eamsons OFFICIAL RAILROAD MAP ef of \~4 aL ited States 





and CANADAS. § Price $8 00. and 
Agents Wanted. . A HIGGINBON. 1 n Maiden’ Lane, N. Y. 





entirely to persons the of Concress Waren, 

effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine ness Waren, frequently 
tee = | ping Wertige, be., sometianes resuliing im serious permanent’ diavuiues 
apne Fae powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, oftex 


Spring, in a series ears. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves ie 
atubis,foron taking thewe spurious arccien and Hading ether no eet or injure eta 
from their they Seiece sofese Ge gescine Constess Wasen, sappeiag Se Oy Seve 
already tried it. Il is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles boxes 
bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
Se purges of Saag Sam with theis valucions eodiete opt Sn os Cae & eee 
Water ; buy only of those you can rely on—Concress Water none other—and be 
PT AX Ut eT et ee ey 
“Concuess Water—C. & W."'—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter- 
feit. Aas to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, Ac., they are not va- 
lueless, but injurious—not even the virtues of the common Seidiiiz powders of the 
That it is ble to form Congress Water artificially, we have the authority of the 
ii ated chomiat Humphrey Davy, as follows :—"' It is impossible to recombine the in- 
gredients so as (o make an article of ual quality, the effects of which will be the same as the 
natural water.’ On writing us, we cond you list of prices, siscs and packages and by 
ordering from us direct, Goate tee the amount exseren, yon oom ve for- 
woneeshoany genet oes e reiterate our caution, to buy the genuine We 


of 
CLARKE & WH 





CHIN 
EDICAL hey: ol DR. KINNE HAS ARRIVED AT THE ONLY PROPER 
[a these valuable Machines for Medical obtain anc 


yom le effect, (Tome and A: ) as well as the mane Goal af applying 
desirable oni NODYNE,) as well as ner, in 

them of disease, to obtain the desired result their dat) te a 8 are AL 

ae Seen ae Scrofulous Diseases, Rheumatic Nervous 


in all forms of 
ee i i er ee and the public needing them, with bie 
for mo im detail tn all co 





| 
LE 


py a Physician of matered, stenperieute | Pan, | 
Sree terres Steer er common 
‘ here state, 


that he contin He pestoess te department eof Special 
ms in his of 





practice in the oe ‘all the the 

All forms of Rerofulous Nenvous and Ragumatic | 
in all recent and curable cases ; introduce Artificial ?aLates to restore the Voice, in cases 
a ConTractep Muscles treated, and stir, but not anchylosed Joints, rendered 


for those that need it—for Physicians and their patients, at 
Office, or at their Office No. 16 Bond street, New York. " 


AAT =: Lt yA Tent, eR arcane invit Ris toes: 


other method. Save et peat serene rant Sy 











io 
VLIN & 00. 
i hos. we es New York. 








of the and a little tenderness in the of the } Now, atien- 
MLLUCS RLAXIN OF CALISAYAA deltctows, Tonte-Corial, of | mun ts fitea sss aso amano nage, eoageen aa 
great w by sere Satis RRR, GRE GEE SUES Oe Salers oe Re 
Manufacturers CELEBRATED CORDIAL tk OF GAR four age, pap bh 4 taken. | They must purge 
cage: “ @S Broadway, and tar ade Fourth Avenee. By a r dston waren Grins wells tae fever Inna audios die: ant chew —— 
ihird 


or chickea broth, with plenty of rice in it. Be ile weeemnas, 8 second 
No. I~ , the disease will be cured. This complaint ts the rounds, will be followed 
Mbvrinay New Lory Sonera Mpetever Meine, Visi aod Damen Carn by dysentery and diarrhoea,—but they wie ured oy the same process The wise will 
Presses, Stamps, Places, ho. on. 


ETROPOLIT ; » and 24) Hudson st. ; 52 Division stree:, by Mre. Hayes, ulon 
M AN HOTEL RECIERS. yveRTisEMENT ON OUTSIDE sireet, Brooklyn. Wo Dyou a Boos, Philadelphia, Wholesale Agents 








SAsDs’ SOSA PARILL. A — te vorgesen ond 8 qzpertmont Rave de- 
Liver harpiek Be appari a nee evi that rine es a eusaiee Venetians by functions ha) 














FINANCIAL. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW rork, 
lasue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Genes of the World, 


erean' for RUROPR, Ao. GRO. PEABODY & CO. of London ; and for 
. MEAL MINA, &o.,'0n GRO eahope ‘& O0,, of on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCHES AND A@ENCIBS AT 
Canton, Bhanghai, eomme. Singapore. 
Hong hong, Bombay, Madras. wat as 
redi = on k of New south Wales, London. 
bs te Ge Ansteed mead amp aeenies at 





AITLAND AND NEWOARTLR ae ‘ . Hunter River, 
BAInBANR AND LesWich ° seescccesee Moreton May. 
Methorne. VICTORIA, BRANCHES. 
. oolong. 
CASTLEMAINE sudendeabs haan secacesecenes Mount Alexander, 
BANDHURST AGENCY... ‘ oe seeseee oseee Mendigo, 


OVENA AGENCY, 
ALSO, DR APts on SAN FRANCISCO, 





DUNCAN SHERMAN 8 COLR PULLING. } 
Wo deg te announce that wo have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORK STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


judi ating of FORRIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA 
ree pee rit te ing and Selling sé STOCKS, BONDS, ae. 
o House of I DUNUAN BHERMAN &00., from the commencement of 
their => b 4 present ee two on We TAKE PLEASURE IN BeFERAING, affords us 
ullar for conducting the business ropose, 
vegates (arene x ‘nt ve avon to Orders ‘for’ the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
ag om tome FORKIGN "exe ANGE 
Collections made on all parts of the country upon the most favourable terms. 
Tovenae | ALLOWED OM Darosees. P cows 
fikobone STOUT. 
t, & rmiasiom, the following 
nelaese ~—_ £'tseveea “ re: ident of the Bank of the Republic. 
Merchants’ Rachange Bank. 





i mes Ban 
Witte iano, hes., New York. 
kh Raq., Albany. 

Cuas. H. Fisuge, Beq,, "Philadelphia, 





(“ATE OF TORONTO, CANADA WHET, 
Has established himself in the 
BXCHANGE AND NOTE BROKERAGE BUSINESS, 
AT NO. 36 EXCHANGE PLACER, NEW YORK. 
REFERENCES © 
unre Sam, Saw Tee, Toronto Bank, Toronto, Canada 
N. B.—Oollections made throughout the Canadas, 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUB DB LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT LATTERS OF CREDIT vos MERCANTILE PURPOSES. ALSO, CIRCULAR 
a BR wna and cities of 
1 





OF CREDIT on all the principal to 


ju 
FR OLLAN PORTUGAL, CUBMANT, 
a TAIN, weuatum, BWITEERLAND, RUSSLA 
IRBLAND, BPALN, pea ITALY, SWEDER, 
Lao 
ATUR CONSTANTINOPLE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
Akvnowy, JERUSALEM, &e., Ao. . 


Office in New York, No. § Wall-street, 


Pm ee ON PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or @ days’ sight, for sale in sums to 








)NS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


tie pote ATARLD IN CANADA, WHERE THE paras OF BRITISH 
agenoies, and when Rachange ia provided fer, collected 


the charge will be uniformly r cent, 
and collected ov 


"Weeden ian land, Ireland, Scotland, 
Ament a RL, RAIN” } No. 29 William Street, New York, 


ee noes oe 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


AN by My md 0 cuieonnt ‘cane ON AND THE SANDWICH Is 
IDMEATRR gt ncn re Aran, Saroy 2g 


pale at all Umea 











BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, cores Water Street, New York. 


Tague Bank oF Onantaston Bills on 
ink or Wty 


of One Pores Marting 008 ‘able at any of the Ranks in Evatann, Tne: 
ban, 





SWIFT, RAnGOM of co., 
BANKERs, 


D* W ON THE BANK OF LONDON, + aon NEGITTANORE TO RNGLAND 
oredita oa Chicago, and 2 colleotions in 


ihe petsipal pldass ofthe Wen abd Nera 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 

NO. 50 WALL STRERT, NEW YORK, 
leave Oredita for TRAVELS, available in any part of the world. 
HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 

MANUFACTORED AND FOR Gabe at 
Ne. 14 Jane Street, New-Vork, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROORRS, 


 GHOICE FARM | LANDS FOR SALB. 
TT" TLLANOTS CRNTRAL RAILROAD OOMPANY 18 NOW PREPARED TO aeLt 
ee (rere eee Teraing lant le ores wards, on 















heru sections 
~The climate ts more healthy 
other part af the coun! erates » M 
a Springn tenet wabovan : in singer mined 
. , being furnb + 
ean be hail at the came Fale per sord.—Huikiing one ote 
ean be procured for lide more than the expense of tra: 





Gree Raspes So ware—and to Meility and cooneuny with whieh the wots 

oan be Uranaperiod to thal market, gies So more profiiable, alike prrenpacned, 

than (hase more ryaiove at avermmmsh. (Ante 00 we Adiitonal Oomt aper 
wh » roducer, | 

ae orne by acer, in the reduced price re re. 





ities in Poe Simple, free and clear of every ia 


for Onab. 


he 
Rtampa, and Hooks or hamiv containing Numerous instances 
well ly - zo cone the 
the Ralls sont of fencing ‘price of sai 





Braneh Bank of Segweal, in Toronto, Canada West. 





to 84 por ton— 
Mowe of easel A quality aleo 
m= The 


by which . revel 
, tra 
to the pal marketa North, Souk, Rast, Woat, and the econom: wih 
yy vated, render thom the most valuable investment that can be founa 
moat favourable opportunity, for ons of industrions hablie and smatl 


10 acquire a comfortable lndependence ina fow years —Chtoago te noe the greatest 


and Ww he a erie are mate, Deeds 
painted a7 Se wate. and ta hig J ile te vested, to the 


R OM 86 TO Re Ly yaad ONLY S ran ORAT werer eu PER 
price Those who purchase on 


& 





, &0.,--0r any other will 
@ibor persouaily or ty leller, in Gaglish, Froaoh, of German, addressed to 
JOHN WILAON, Land Comm of whe I Central R, RK, Co, 
dice In Hitnals Con, Depot, Chicago, TH. 


ee + ree 








The Atotow, 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Wine Merchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 





FFERS FOR BALE A LARGE AND WEL L SELECTED STOCK OF PINE C&D | 


Wives and Foreiga Spirtts which being of o 


posers 
w and motersie rices beyond those of Ee Ta hases, viz; Part—Sherry—Madelra— rt 
cy mpeg ne—Baiat Pe ray—Hock — Moselle — Stetnwetn — Santerne- Chablis — 
Sargent oy ‘te Ligquewre ognae Brandy—Jamaica Ram—Holland Gin—Seoteh Malt— 
M 


y¥—Claret— 


Ono ja and Bourbon Wh 
Ba AGENT ror hA88'S RAST INDIA PALE ALE << 


‘N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FINE OLD BRANDIES AND RUMS, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA AND PORT WINES, 


CHAMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK, 


VaRiou 8 BRANDS, ond of best qualities, 


Taney QUACKENDOSS, Secrelary. 
Geo, 8. Doughty, 


Howard « ar Cady, Geo, B. Morewood, 






__ September 5 5 


EXCELSIOR FIRB INSURANCE re... 


OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW-YORK. 


insures all kinds of Buildin, yyagt Purnit jerchandiae, age 
ners | other P Eos BY RK. = 


‘roperty, AGAINST 
‘ORORGE &. DovONT 
RUGRNE PLUNKETT, ‘Veoh Preadtent, 


RCTORS, 
W.A.8. Van Durer, 6. W. Burnham, 
J Gourd. 


DIR} 
Rugene Fane, 
Fd. Host x fo Hutehins, 


. cannes 

.c Kingsland, Charien ——, puard Hossange, J.T. B. Max 
My De Pe P. K. Francia, Anson lavingsion. Robert Hogan, 

a oy Rich'd, F. Carman, Jobn Ewen, Charles Bo Hart, 
rR Tab Hh Je jubnaon, Jobe R, Peters, John H. Brower, William Fe 
RK. K. tina, Frederick Penta, Robert W. M 
vane anwar Dante! Richarda, M. O. Re — Charles B. 
ad 


He L.. Hoguet, Regasay Ores ~ 
un ett, 








HILGER & co,, 
NO. 19 PLATT STRMET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FoR 
MESSRS. CRUSE & FILA FRERES, BORDBAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
ear ype ON-THE-RHINE, 


full assortmen:! of their 
BORDEAUX: AND RHENISH WINES 
‘onstanuy on band. 


a— N.1B.—Orders for direct ch... executed promptly, ® and on liberal terma, 








CHAMPAG 
ha UNDERSIGNED, one, AGRNT ie THE UNITED eras FOR THE SALE OF 
the ¢ me Wines of M ART, PERE & FILS, Reis, begs to announce 
made arrangements with the following houses, 


sale 
SOMININGER & CO. ; N. BLOODGOOD: MININGER & DE WITT: RURKHALTER & 
OLIVER) Bs Ma BA WHITLOCK & 00. Ws COKWIN CHESTER DRIGGS ; 


to the trade the public qeocrelly that he =e 


pRLTERY J a'W GRERY, PARK &TILPORD; R&A. LA MONTAONR. 
After carerul comparierns with o eher Cone favourite brands of Champagne, he naa, by their ad 

and selected a Wine to 

_—" THE ASSOCTATRS VERZENAY, 
which will be found tn all reapects (0 oqand, if not to surpass, any other brand now for sale tn 
the market. — the ee Be ovine and of 
their oa tof 
suaded (hal @ wl ea will fully establish all he fee Sreoaat wiealichee wd he’ = and recom: 
mends the same to his customers and ver street. 


Britis COMMERCIAL Compayy, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 


petted ACCUMULATION®) $5,600,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
antic, somieae aang temaln on on loan, Losses Prompuy paid. Cali 


io, Hall Prem) 
and special 


OMice—65 Wall Street. 
GEO, M. KNEVITT, Acrvaay. 





means 0! Maar Rewmane, Pear & Pus, and 
shall ay ta with ho eporete consumers, he feela per- 





AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUTS, MO., 


H AVE APO ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CRAMP ACER. 
Missourt, 


This pure WINE is made from Le. A of & SUPRRIOR QUALITY, grow 
and is believes to be fully ual if not rior to the best Imported ¢ image, 
vend Pints of the Be TN RRLINC CATAWBA,” and of the “ CAB " in cases, 





Qua 
fe le, {~ uantilies to suit, & 
calnaiatacesaiiainintiaiitied RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 58 Exchange Place. 


MAS wt BIRDSALL. Seeretary. 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


the City of New Yo: 


or rk. 
OFFICE, 31 PINE STERET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
$400,000, 


CASH CAPITAL, 


a Company tasures Property of all Kinds against Loss and Damage b. on aa favour. 
able term as similar Lustituuions io this City. oom 


mv 
Joseph Lawrence, Kedward Haight, B. M. Whit 
¥. Mou, me U, Garner, Samuel ©, Paxson, Robt. Lind) 
Halse Ried. P. Bruit, Wm. Birdsall, Jr. = Wm. Allen Alten Wathen 
» B. ‘zm . H. Hussey, George H. Beyer, 
Case, seve, iets, D. Cromweil, Jr., € 
Wm. Deanisioun, K. J. Donnell, . BK. Parker, 8. T. Valentine, 
-4 zon © Willis, 1 — Won. 4 
ith Lawrenee, Crom w: Wm. 
John Allen, Mathew i. Koeller, 


David 
we SOskPu WALKER, President. 





The ATLANTIC...... om. Owe Kupaipes. | The BALA. 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U. 8S. M. STEAMERS 


The Ships composing this tine are: 
ADRIATIC........ Capt. 


having been built by contract ex, for the Gov 
has ad taken tn their construct Wi..J in 


ernment service, every 
en — to insure pe Ty ‘and me ow 








REMOVAL. 

B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER & CO. 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
Mas REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


elusive use of ostre sized state room. 


this line have teproved © water-tight bulkheads. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STRERT, CORNER OF COLLRGR PLACR, 
Oppose the Hudeon And at 


and Hock Wines. 
hee Tescriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, 


Ait the dierent kinds 0 Fret, Snacse, Coteape, Mustard, Sweet O11, Sardines, 
poate iaseryeent Provisions, including their Celebrated 


Vics Reef Tong Li 
Mai tiy 3 UTTER eaves fresh a gree? 


CORNER OF CANAL AND yee H STREETS, NEW YORK, 
AVE constantty on hand a 











urday..... 2B ad 
Fer Wtistiar Meueen, toe ly 


Rwer Rattroad 
YONK +S RSs, 
the Rasiroad 
H‘4%7,00 NSTANTLY ON BAyD, ASD OFFER FOR BALE uveny | DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, ine! 


Way Rare Old most ed 
brands of Champague, inc! fading heir own MAX SUTAINE. All oamhress ts varieties of Claret 


or 
¢ from New York to eles first eatin # 0; in second ao $75. Fx. 
ew a k, Wand WD guineas 


surgeon aitached io each ship. No tera Ete on uoul paid for 


Pang Hand DATES OF SAILING. 
From New York. From Siurpest, 








was ~ 8 | Saturday....Oct. 10 Oct. 4 
m4 ° Saturday... Oct. * Oct. Pa 
Saturday....Nov. 7 . Now. iL 

a 1% Saturday. ...Nov. 2l . Nov. 
Sept. 2) Saturday... Dee. 9 
Sept. Dec, 23 





ARD K. colt ine. No. 56 Wall-street, New York. 


EDW 
pI ted A SHIP! 


Li 
HEN KENNARD * P bo., Ee. Mo. ‘Austin Friars, London. 
AINWRIGHT & Co. 


oie Frown. ships will not be nn for gold, silver, bullion, apecte, ep joweley. 
precious sens stones or unless 
pressed therein. 


bills of lading are signed therefor, and the 





Bununetos rN Weat- 





which they deliver free of A ye ey yl yt yy ES 
Soaring esuniry adjacent thereto.” — neigh 
J. J. DRUMMOND &@ CO., 
GROCERS, 


, 
wing ly at 
oy 


aa Pespeen 
Largo and Well: Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, Teas, and those of 
— ean oy feead Titon &O0."s and Hi Olark & Sons’ Celebrated City wes oF Pana 
by 


Cured Meme, a B jos, Wines, Cor. 
dials, Seated ani Puiidelpia Ries and Porter. Preserven and Pickles in reat vartety. 
Gilloux Sardines, Olives, Wolfe's ap Mouse Gin, 
in wood or glass, 


For treight or passage, apply to 





Invented and 





'Y & CO.'S LINE OF STEAMERS 
NN. YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & BREMEN, 


HE ran ih ates SH STRAMSHIPS “ UREN hf THE gt 2221 tona, 
‘B13 tons, 





Bean, “ INDIANA,” 2964 tons, Captain ARGO,” 
BON,” Fl tees, Britvon, 
the EUROPRAN AND AMERICAN otpau suirriKo «yy OF LON. 
SOUTHA AMPTON, wat buant lax sail from N Ww Yo fy alternate 
Wwrbp wy , for LONDON ‘and EN, touching at 
and mails and France. They will remain one day at eaurnon ld pasanacery 
ta, they will leave BREMEN for NEW yous on Lon, seerz olterasto SASURDAY, 
Li steamships are have superior 
will ake a Gasted pambor of third-ctam of 
to each ship. — freight to London will be bi 


Sheet Cabin, 880 Sirerage, $90 
p AR will a RAW FORK, on ee MRDNEAD AN y. RR at 19th, and 


©. H. BAND, 11 South Wiliam Street, 





in 1833, by Jordan L. Mott. 
peers THE SHORT reatop SINCR THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THURY HAVE 
° favorite with the public, one user recommending them to another, that 


salen have tnoreased to 1m) ranges per annum, =e SS rage te corte 
rue » J and ane MORE RSS at the lowest 
possibte enek LM IRON Monk 

(Buccessor to the business of J. ‘wou Ns jon, Band 266 Water Street, N.Y. 





dining rooma, ae. 


"Wa Seaniihetwor of Porte 
we ow 
Janae tie an 


Churches, Counter ry Uouses, ( Oul &o, 5 Villages and ©) 


WILLIAM COBB'S 
Pater nore. | tac aD ad ws pa -2 RANGER, wiyn pm 
ron wt Rw dhs “pooling Ovens, Cake Rinks) Also, nom Tables, 1 have 
its in oa Coppers tia ad Sheet iron Iron Kitchen Puraituse, o bepot, 3 eat Broad: tte eck PASSRNURRA.—A limited member ot Teird Claes 


as Works. 
Mibin Portable des Works ; Patents granted Sept, 28Un, 18M, and 
N. Aubto's Universal Generator, with nt Tank Gocemster, for Factories, Hotels, 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND 

Uf} Vederuigued received the VERS? PRABUIUM fer Se ahove 
‘air—and ov on hand « ta 

WAIT, TR WhoUT PLINA de. de. of every variety, which be 


maning 


N. BR Patentee of the new BERPENTINE SPINNER, 
fermen to be the beat Med jar then me taco tod. 


J. rains o. con WOT eke f Fniton, street. 


Ud et. andthe ry 





w Yorks Manatactu 
RH every article ‘cant ~ 
Palace medals were « 


= Ray ay hey ot Rowe, Aatints ny 
ie able to supply on the most Ii 


LIVERPOOL & YORK & 
STRAMSHIP 00.8 ee we eine IRON SCREW STRAMSHIPS 
Crty ov Bactowors, tans, 
Orry of Wasuixeron, 


my for ot Rw ppee 2108 tona, Kennedy 
toma, aN pay eccenenceed 1874 tona, Jetirey 


The wrod o er ema re need ao 


Prom Strerpest. foe York, 

Olty of Washingten, . Wednesday. 7 = | | bl ot Weshiegion,. “rating. Repr'er 

we conte Sept’ 

Cry ot Be Haltimore, ‘fon 4 
And each 


CYST Haimiore, ell bs spice 
Aud 


lternate Wednesday. each alternate np 


RATES OF CABIN PASSAQR.—From New ¥ & ond Fatintet —— 
Fy a, Soeene. Ti Guineas, and 15 Guineas, iin the — o. 





ing o3eu sane privileges in the Ralooon, foetuding Stewards’ lw 
Has muck Provisions as required and New Torn te 
Will be tesued here to who are desirous of brt ont 
ports: ros nging out thetr 


is caheawn ¥ 1 yg with Unproved ——_ 
‘enna! carries an experion: urgeon | and every alienation to 
teccmnmodatton of Passengers. ee on Liverpool ot from &t ape Tae 


ort and 
taken by these vessels at usual rates — All goods sent wo the a J} ~ Sere wee 


“or LETRA pibtest repli a 


» BEY Ra3 b Hrosiway, t New ow fore’ Agent 


and L3 Tower Maildings, Li 





a dealing in the abore Articles, will dud it to their Interest to call and examine his 
v THOMAS srleastinealahoimmalio 





ar von ado “ the ten re above all com 
The trade supplied at moderate on iheral forma, Fykoa, Selnes, and all kinds of 
Note and Netting, Cod Lines, and Hooks, of all Kiada, 





ane 


np or lege of selecting salt deduc 
ot tine ray to each purchaser 
ae enerOVTL ET MS STRVRNS WILLIAMS & CO, 353 Broadway 





GREAT AND ! 
25 *"" PER CENT, pmoovrs IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, ye. Lt MADE UN 
1 further notiew, on all Cau Puronases or Lookine-Giasema, Proreae Frames, Bx- 
4 hf Art Ravenna. ae, = will be sald, tndepen: dont of the deduct tien at the low 
oat ot and 





HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PR' 
1, eee bbe oad PATENT POWDER PROOF LOooKa, vas SAM 
parate Medals at the World's Fair, London, 180) 


Fore, iB and are the oaly iRtasstenn baie thes ware awarded Weaaloes the Loadoa Wir’ 


soribers challenge the world to produce an inatance 
cantons through the hottest fires, or a baralar aly ‘king the — 
rings Paioat Chump ea Hal's # Paton ray mpgs 
# Patent © we, Wit ‘rot Locka, 
TERRING. & CO. Grean Brook. 128, LN and 19 Water Sires. 
N. B.—Borglar Prost Safes, suitable tor the securing 
at from twenty tive to Ave bundred dollars, 


SAF 
THAT WERE 
1, and the on « Pair, New 





Rafes are now atmitted to be eupertor to any ever offered to the ponte, and the sub- 
of these Safes failing to preserve their 


to make and sell Her- 


From New York to Southampton or 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, 


of Plate, Jowelry aad other valuables, 


ed ct ie ie vik 





THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


Klectrte, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KROS AND CANISTERS, 





mts 18 Spon  LARGTAGR, YRT BOGLE'S Pe Rowase HAIR Fy EL {RRORNTLY | "Sele 


yt a by tho Zakase oh tbe late Mechanic's F: 
—eeee Ee eminent chemist and MLAte esaayer whe © warded It 
bes “vidi WMkDAL AND Diploma sige ai 


Lee lo give saliafaction, 


case ruse alan 


a. B DOUOLARS, Nes Meoretary. 


The United States Mail 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE -1857. 
NEW YORK AND MAVERE STBAMSHIP COMPANY. 
Steamahipa 


ARAGO, 2.000 Tons, Capt. David Lives: FULTON, 2.500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Wit leave Now York, Mavre, and Southam, for the 1887, on the follo 
—— ie ag 


~e 
. Pebruary 
M 


i 





Hl 
¢ Pettit 

















Bap 


rag 
PRIOR or passace, 
Havre, 





offer the advantages of eoonomy, —— 


and pect care pot. N seoured 1 
elpense. e » No pomee wan for, Aa 
pass rough b the Post Post odioe. 


A wae “Ty Nowapapers must 
» Agent, T Broadway. 


ik iy ac 
AMERICAN gUWoreaN OLNT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGER ©O., Paria 





HAS: REDUCED THRIR PRICKS, TO CORRESPOND WITH THR REDUCED 
ovat of Ralipecre, conunue to otter their wel! Known brands of 


for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a full assortment of qua 


cena Syope easerpqennd Ss ey nr Ray sor munacrare of the Rind be work 


jatar et ai ih the ofllee of the Compan, 
of Water a 





CONSTELLATION. Re 








an Gem ob of Ynton, " 

re ate the habe, ont deatreatt Re coeihers ore. 

Le at. Is y appited, and dyes the hair any colour 

Sono Dah Pear ae pear marvellous Manu 

wars at ve a AB oP anda, Draggise; J. ¥° Rushton, Dragetat; 

ut iiphie st Rk. wa ira & Park ira Watt On & 00, Fear! street; 
Forienta, & John Weigh 4 Oo. ; in Canada—of Lymaia, Sai 

; gi Laman Mothors Oo. Taranto Hamivon & Mat, 

rough street, and 67 and 8 Pinabury Square, and ef equate Geemmnens 





i 
2 
et 
a 
de 
EH 
ty 


" thers! are your have 
lusertant hair? Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLU hich 

vnerring eects, @ ots, © ots., 75 cts, and $1.50 Rene Bogie’s Daim of Uptherse 
6 ands warivailed for eradicating Tea’ beau the complexion. Price 
Ocents, Inventor and proprietor, W. Bogle, and oad tp tonne 











POo KE pope eae teh a ais a ta 
pa sdehghtful tresrence 


thaving. geulemena w 





rasan hPherouenest 
ng infance ge metre Cita iesapere 

it unsurpassed, MANY. Payable 
Fr. * y FONTAINE & ©O., 35 and 589 Broadway, New York. 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


pom Laeas, ( quow) 





Kossora. ANTARCTIC. Games, (new), 
BLOWN AnpRew Fosren. BEN oF ClirrRas( 

Compromise. FALRN A. or Brootrs, (Ww 

L Pare Ruriar. 

A Hoventon. Rarrananwoce, 

Kuenacn Tsum, (n) CONTUN ENT. Omaries Buox, 





Daaabxovent, (n) Nev ihearewoae Ricard Mouse, 
pessawareas, Ca) j@ ot . Guance, 
BENJAMIN ADAMS. — CENTURION 





The“ xX" 
Amnon, (new) ; ORTHOMBERLAND, 
Ocean Queex. aRDuIce Meveon Pavestix, (new) 
Devonsmine. sw hace. 
ON eT AnD, IRELAND, SUTLAAD. WALES, FRANOE AND GER 
im all the prince Suet, Gaocans or ang other 
TA ac 88 South Street, "New York. 


Wa. TaPsCOrT & CO. St. George's Batldings, Liverpool. 





vcs ATINE..The healthiest food for Infants 
D ce , Apothecaries, Broadway, 280 Fourth Avenue. 





eg 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 














WILLIAM TELL, : 

J . master. 

are NICOLAS, 
master. 

OTHINGIAM, 
master. 


They are all first-class New York built vessels, proride with au requisite articles for the 
and of of experience in the trade. 


.VVRE—SOLE REGULAR 
Sep Ly LURE. — Fhe Siwing chips wil leave Havre on the 1gth, and New York on the 


month, as fullo 


RY, 
master. 








The ot is Siow 
ots seat tothe subse sbere will ‘be yy Ly 





(a ean efatiowinggeatomen were cones Direciar athe Cnmgany far the 
Wm. P. Palmer. Moses Tavior, Lyman 
Sami. F. Mow. James Colles, Sidney Mason. 
Wm, F. Mott, Thos. W. Pearsall. Rea D. Morgan. 
Wm. W. Pox Richant Tighe. John Caswell. 
Rafos L. Lord. Peter Cooper. L. & Sauris. 
Augustus HW For teewerd Pera ere, 
And at « teseting of the Board of Direetare. held the following aay’ PAE Mier, weg. 
"WS Coonnnd conten 00 iene epee i oats —_ ri t 
nowt! Parkare Babuags Migs Por tal ter Corkln  (ereuniatene 





ANDREW SMITH, Secretary. pe w. 


from 7 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 161 


& CO, 
OFFICE, NO. 18 BREKMAN ST, 


